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Editorial 
“We Wish You Good Luck in the 
Name of the Lord.” 


—Psa_m 129:8 (Prayer Book Version) 


ITH this December 1961 issue, HistoricaL MAGAZINE has 

W completed 30 years of publication, involving 30 volumes 

and well nigh 12,000 pages of history and biography deal- 

ing principally with the American Episcopal Church, but with some 

articles and even issues devoted to the Church of England and the 
Anglican Communion. 

After twenty-eight years as Associate Editor, Managing Editor, 
and Editor-in-Chief, the writer lays down his blue pencil and casts 
the mantle of his responsibilities upon the capable shoulders of the 
Rev. Dr. Lawrence L. Brown, Treasurer of the Church Historical 
Society, who is also Assistant Dean and Associate Professor of Church 
History in the Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, 
Austin, Texas, where the headquarters of the Church Historical 
Society are now located. 

If it be asked why Historica, Macazine has been published by 
a Joint Commission of General Convention for thirty years and not 
by the Church Historical Society before now, the answer is to be 
found in the historical realities from 1931 until now. The late 
Rev. Dr. E. Clowes Chorley, assisted by others, principally by the 
Rev. Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon of Richmond, Virginia (the only one 
of the original founders now alive), persuaded the General Con- 
vention of 1931 to authorize the founding of such a journal, and 
to appoint a Joint Committee to publish it. The Church Historical 
Society was not at that time an official agency of the General Con- 
vention. It did not become an official agency until the General 
Convention of 1940 in Kansas City made it such, and voted the 
first appropriation for its support. Even then, and for twenty years 
thereafter, it was much too weak to undertake the publication of 
HisToricAL MAGAZINE. 

When the writer was elected president of the Church Historical 
Society in 1936, its headquarters were in Philadelphia, it had less 
than one hundred members, and had difficulty in finding $25.00 
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per month to pay the Rev. Dr. George Woodward Lamb as part-time 
Librarian. We immediately set about the task of making the Society 
better known and its usefulness better appreciated throughout the 
Church. In this we were sufficiently successful to enable Dr. Lamb 
to retire from the parochial ministry in 1937, at the age of 74, and 
to devote his full time, in so far as his health would allow, to the 
work of the Society 

Eight years after the Society had become an official agency of 
the General Convention, Dr. Lamb died (1948), and was succeeded 
as Librarian by the Rev. Dr. William Wilson Manross, a distin- 
guished scholar and writer in the field of American Church History. 
Meanwhile, the Society’s quarters in the crypt of the Chapel of the 
Philadelphia Divinity School had become so crowded by accessions 
that boxes and packages of archival materials could not even be 
opened and catalogued. 

The Diocese of New Jersey deserves some credit for electing the 
writer as a deputy to each General Convention, beginning in 1934, 
without an omission up to now. This enabled him to plead the 
cause of the Society before the Finance Committee of the House of 
Deputies every three years, with an increasingly generous response 
as to triennial appropriations. The warm sympathy and support 
of the Rev. Drs. Franklin J. Clark and C. Rankin Barnes, each in 
turn Secretary of the General Convention, and Dr. Raymond F. 
Barnes, Treasurer of the General Convention, during the critical 
years, are hereby gratefully acknowledged. The members of the 
Finance Committee of General Convention since 1955, and the pres- 
ent Treasurer, Mr. Richard P. Kent, Jr., have shown themselves to 
be large-minded men and cognizant of the importance of the Society’s 
work. 

But the man who “sparked” the solution of the Society’s plight, 
namely, the utterly inadequate housing in Philadelphia, is the Rev. 
Dr. Lawrence L. Brown. He persuaded the then Bishop of Texas, 
Dr. Clinton S. Quin, to invite the Society to move to Austin. This 
was followed up by personal visits of Dr. Brown and the Very Rev. 
Dr. G. M. Blandy, Dean of the newly established Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Southwest, to the meetings of the Board of 
Managers of the Society, to discuss terms of a possible removal there. 
When these visits were in turn followed by a “firm offer” from the 
present Bishop of Texas, Dr. John E. Hines, and the Trustees of the 
Seminary, the Society could no no other than accept, in view of 
the generous terms of the “offer.” These included occupancy of the 
new fire-proof, air conditioned library building, then in course of 
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erection, the upper floor of which was offered to the Society at a 
nominal rental. 

The General Convention of 1955, meeting in Honolulu, voted 
the money required for removal of the Society’s library and establish- 
ment in its new quarters, and the General Conventions of 1958 and 
1961 have appropriated funds which now enable the Society to 
function with an adequate staff for the first time in its history. 
This is all to the good of the Church, its historiography, its pro- 
ductive historical scholars, and the preservation of its archives for 
future generations to consult. 

The reader is urged to consult Cover II of the March, 1962, 
issue, when published, to see the new editorial set-up. 

I wish to record my profound gratitude to my colleagues, the 
Associate Editors, and to the members of the Joint Commission 
of the General Convention, especially our Chairman, Bishop Walter 
H. Gray, for their generous cooperation. (They are listed on Cover 
II of this issue for the last time!) I know they join with me in 
wishing the new Editor, Dr. Brown, and his co-workers, “Good Luck 
in the Name of the Lord,” and in assuring them of our faith that 
for HisroricaL MAGAZINE, as well as for the Church Historical 
Society, 


“The best is yet to be.” 
WALTER H. STOWE. 


Reminiscences of 


Bishop R. Bland Mitchell 


The Pre-1919 Church and the Nation-Wide 
Campaign Revolution 


With Introduction by the Editor 


N the March 1961 issue, we published an “In Memoriam” con- 
{ cerning R. Bland Mitchell (July 26, 1887-March 7, 1961), 

Bishop and Doctor, and wondered whether or not he had been 
able to finish his remembrances of “the Pre-1919 Church and the 
Nation-Wide Campaign Revolution.” Under date of August 23, 1961, 
we received the manuscript published below from Mrs. Mitchell, 
through the good agency of Arthur Ben Chitty, director of Public 
Relations of the University of the South. The date of the writing 
of the MS is 1956. The footnotes to the text have been added by 
the editor. 

All we need to do at this point is to indicate briefly the splendid 
leadership which Bishop Mitchell gave to the Diocese of Arkansas 
during his eighteen-year episcopate, 1938-1956. When he began his 
episcopate, the diocese had only 17 priests and 36 parishes and mis- 
sions. When he retired in 1956, the diocese was thriving, with 32 
priests and 48 parishes and missions. During those eighteen years, 
5,399 persons were confirmed.—W.H.S. 


Bishop Mitchell’s Reminiscences of His 
Years in the Work of the General Church 


EFORE I finished seminary at the University of the South 

in 1912, I had decided to volunteer for missionary work in 

China. Bishop Bratton’ was agreeable, provided I first got 

some experience in the home field. Since the Diocese of Mississippi 
helped me through the School of Theology for two years, I felt a 
corresponding obligation and desire to serve at least two years in 


1 THEODORE DuBose BRATTON (1862-1944), third Bishop of Mississippi (1903-1938) . 
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Mississippi—and this I ultimately did, although it was interrupted 
by the trip of over five months which I made through the Orient 
in 1914. 

That trip to the Orient gave me a background of experience 
and inspiration and a first-hand knowledge of the Church’s work 
overseas which was invaluable equipment for the work immediately 
ahead of me (all unknowingly), and has motivated my life and 
ministry from that day to this. The trip was made in company with 
the Rev. Dr. Arthur R. Gray (my dear friend and former chaplain 
at Sewanee) who had become educational secretary of the General 
Board of Missions, and Very Rev. Carroll M. Davis, dean of the 
Cathedral in St. Louis and a member of the Board of Missions. It 
was a more or less official tour of our mission fields; I just went 
along. Dr. Gray knew from Sewanee days of my interest in China. 

Honolulu was my first contact with the overseas work, and it 
(and its dynamic Bishop Restarick) thrilled me and has done so ever 
since. In Japan, we were the house guests of that heroic missionary 
physician, Dr. Rudolf B. Teusler, the founder of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Tokyo; a saint whose spirit made an indelible mark on me. And I 
garnered another new friend in the tall young Bishop of Kyoto— 
the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker*—later Presiding Bishop, 
and one of the Church’s greatest spiritual giants and missionary 
statesmen. The friendship begun with him in Kyoto has ripened 
and deepened through four decades; he has been one of the great 
inspirations of my life. And in the Philippines the same inspiration 
and experience came my way in knowing the Rt. Rev. Charles H. 
Brent,* the majesty of whose spirit and character I always think of 
in awe. He became the Church’s great apostle of unity and the 
presiding officer (and genius) of the historic first World Conference 
on Faith and Order, in Lausanne (1927). 

And China! Its gripping appeal of dire need and golden op- 
portunity for the Christian Gospel! I knew all the more that this 
was where I wanted to put my life. And the Rt. Rev. Logan H. 
Roots, a native of Little Rock, the great prophet and seer of our 
China Mission in that day—it was for service under him that I 
volunteered upon our return from this trip. But it was not to be. 


2Henry St. Georce Tucker (1874-1959), second Missionary Bishop of Kyoto 
(Japan), 1912-1923; Bishop Coadjutor of Virginia, 1926-1927; eighth Bishop of 
Virginia, 1927-1944; Presiding Bishop of the Church, 1938-1947. 

SCHARLES HENRY BreENT (1862-1929), first Missionary Bishop of the Philippines, 
1901-1918; fourth Bishop of Western New York, 1918-1929. 


*Locan Hersert Roots (1870-1945), second Missionary Bishop of Hankow 
(China) , 1904-1937. 
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And after I became Bishop of Arkansas, Bishop Roots (graciously 
turning the tables) referred to me as his Bishop! Yes, there were 
giants in those days. I had the joy of knowing them intimately. 

In the spring of 1915, the General Board of Missions saw a 
deficit coming up, and started a movement to head it off. This was 
known as the Emergency Fund, and was for $400,000, which, on 
their budget of less than $1,200,000, was really a large sum. I think 
it was an accrued or accumulated deficit. Anyhow, they started this 
Emergency Fund for $400,000, and, because of my interest in the 
missionary field, Bishop Lloyd (Rt. Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd,’ president 
of the Board) asked me to come to the Missions House on special 
assignment to handle this campaign. I was asked to come for a year 
and a half. Back of that was the fact that Mrs. Mitchell couldn’t 
pass the physical exam for China, and they thought that was a good 
way of keeping me busy until she could pass it, and that perhaps 
getting her into a better climate than Mississippi would speed the 
situation. All this happened about a month before we were married. 

I think Mrs. Mitchell has always had somewhat the feeling that 
she was responsible for my not going to China; but as I look back 
on my life, I think it just wasn’t meant that I return to China— 
as Bishop Lloyd remarked on one occasion, two or three years later, 
when he suggested to me that the Lord knew what He was doing, 
and that He wanted me in service to China from the New York 
end rather than out in the field. That at least was consoling; and 
later still, when the Nation-Wide Campaign broke, his comment 
was that I was serving China better by enabling more missionaries 
to go than if I had gone out there in person. 

It so happened that at the end of the year and a half, the Board 
of Missions said, as a result of another examination of Mrs. Mitchell, 
that knowing me now they would be willing to give me an appoint- 
ment to China if I would accept the responsibility for Mrs. Mitchell’s 
health. My reply to that was that, if we could not go on the same 
basis that other missionaries went, then we ought not to go. So 
it was decided for us to stay on at Church Missions House one more 
year and see how the thing came out. The result was the same; and 
anyhow by then we were in World War I. 

Now to get back to the Emergency Fund of 1915. I did not 
know what it was all about; certainly I had no idea of how to 
raise $400,000. I called Bishop Bratton, who at that time was a mem- 


SARTHUR SELDEN Lioyp (1857-1 


, Bishop Coadjutor of Virginia, 1909-1910; 
president, Board of Missions, 1910-1 


; Suffragan Bishop of New York, 1921-1936. 
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ber of the Board of Missions, and asked him what it was all about 
and what I should do. He did not know too much of the details 
but did say something I have never forgotten, which was: “Son, re- 
member you are not only in Orders; you are under orders.” And 
he said that as much as he regretted to have me leave Mississippi, 
he felt I should go and respond to this call from the General 
Church. On the strength of that I found myself headed for New 
York—the American East instead of the Far East. 

What was meant to be an assignment of a year and a half 
stretched out to thirteen years. Had I realized that was going to 
happen, I am sure I never would have gone, for I had no intention 
of giving up the pastoral ministry. When I got there, I found that 
they had a basic idea for raising the Emergency Fund—which was 
to get our people to contribute “one day’s income.” We did not 
have to stop and discuss whether gross or net, or before or after 
taxes, in those days. Life was simpler then. My job was to handle 
the promotion of this one day’s income idea, and I worked under 
the immediate supervision of Dr. John W. Wood—a layman and 
foreign missions secretary of the Board who, along with Bishop Lloyd, 
was one of the great missionary statesmen of that generation. Work- 
ing under these two men was one of the greatest privileges of my life. 

Well, we raised the $400,000, and the idea had taken hold so 
well that it was continued in future years—that is up until the 
Nation-Wide Campaign of 1919—under the name of “One Day’s 
Income Plan.” It never brought any $400,000 a year again, but it 
brought a good deal and helped to avoid further deficits. Many 
people just liked to do this as a method of supplementary giving. 
In the course of all this business, I built up a card file system of 
individual contributors, and ran a sort of correspondence school 
with those people; and gradually we had a record which enabled us 
to be intelligent as to who the friends of the missionary work were. 
Prior to that time, if you were moved to make a gift, you sent it 
in and the treasurer sent you a receipt for it, and that was that; and 
all too often the receipt was wrong. Through our card file record, 
we had complete information as to name and address, and saw 
to it that the treasury department issued receipts which were correct 
in those respects, and I sent a personal letter of acknowledgment 
along with the receipt. This was the beginning of what you might call 
the systematic cultivation of public relations with our constituency. 

After about two years of this, I was given a similar cultivation 
assignment of the parishes in getting their apportionments paid. 
By then I could run the One-Day’s Income Plan with one hand, so 
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to speak, and developed this new piece of cultivation with the other. 
I was then elected as a regular secretary of the Board of Missions, 
with the title of “Secretary for the Apportionment,” which title 
was later changed to “Corresponding Secretary.” You need to under- 
stand that, in those days, when the Board of Missions sent out ap- 
portionments to the dioceses for their “General Missions Appor- 
tionment,” all the dioceses did was to divide that figure out among 
the parishes, send the list of the apportionments to the General 
Board of Missions, and from that point on it was up to the Board 
to collect those apportionments. At the Church Missions House, 
we kept books on every parish and mission in the country. 

Parenthetically, you will understand that there was a General 
Board of Religious Education, which was also sending out appor- 
tionments, and a Joint Commission on Social Service, which sent 
out apportionments, although their figures were negligible. These 
were three unrelated agencies—all created, of course, by General 
Convention. Then down in the dioceses, you had the same type of 
thing—the diocesan Board of Missions, and maybe a diocesan Board 
of Religious Education, and, less likely, a Board of Christian Social 
Service. Thus, by the time all of these General and Diocesan agen- 
cies got through passing out apportionments, a congregation could 
have as many as six different figures competing for their interest 
and support, and six different places to send their offerings to; and 
that was a far cry from the present unified Program and Budget 
Plan, where one apportionment to a parish covers all of the charted 
obligations—both General and Diocesan. 

We were a congregational Church in those days. The diocese 
was pretty much a legal fiction, and every specialized board or 
agency was responsible for securing its own funds, even though there 
was General Convention or Diocesan Convention authorization be- 
hind them. I have often likened the Church’s organizational struc- 
ture in those days to a series of dry-goods boxes, or water-tight com- 
partments, with no necessary relation to each other. The Church was 
afflicted with a lot of self-contained entities and “limited objective” 
societies—a multiplicity of organizations but with no organization. 

Well, to come back to the job of cultivating the parishes on 
the apportionment, I built up a similar card file record on the 
dioceses and congregations, which showed a continuing story of what 
each parish and mission had done across the years. This of course 
was simply background for giving me an intelligent and understand- 
ing approach to a parish in the promotion work which had been 
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assigned me. I soon found myself running a correspondence school 
with some 100 bishops and 5,000 clergy. 

Let me reiterate that all the records for giving to “General 
Missions” by the parishes were kept in New York. If a bishop wanted 
to know how his diocese was coming along on its apportionment, 
he either had to write to New York for the information or wait 
until the Board of Missions sent out its monthly statement giving 
the detail by parishes in his diocese. In other words, what we print 
now on the back page of The Arkansas Churchman for a total 
picture, the General Board of Missions used to have to issue on 
each diocese with reference to the technically missionary apportion- 
ment. Through this card record, giving a case history on each place 
and developing a correspondence based on it, we began to get an 
emphasis on the individual parish instead of on the individual 
dollar. Prior to that time, whatever information we had was in the 
treasurer's office, and the treasurer closed his books at the end of 
each fiscal year, and then started over at the beginning of the next 
year. In other words, there was no flow or continuity across the 
years in the Board’s relations with its constituents—whether con- 
gregations or individuals. 

In my work of following up the apportionment, it soon became 
evident that the major factors in any success was missionary edu- 
cation. Leaflets and things like that were put out from time to time 
on the various fields, but the promotional educational feature was 
rather spasmodic. And then a few years before I went to New York, 
somebody invented the new idea called the Every Member Canvass. 
One officer at the Church Missions House was given the job of 
shoving that idea in addition to his other duties. He and I worked 
pretty closely together, and began to feed an educational process 
into the whole fabric of securing financial support. I do not mean 
to give the impression that there wasn’t any missionary promotion 
or educational effort prior to those days. There was, but nobody 
had been detailed full-time to do it, and it was not a very correlated 
effort. The whole thing was a side issue to several men whose main 
jobs were something else. Of course, the Board had had an educa- 
tional secretary (for missionary education) for some years, producing 
“mission study” material. I suppose I helped to create more adequate 
channels for getting what he produced to the parishes and people. 
Looking back now, I suppose what was developing through those 
years was the beginnings of a Field Department, and a precursor 
of the present National Council Department of Promotion. 

Now we come to the Nation-Wide Campaign era. The Gen- 
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eral Convention of 1916 instructed the General Board of Missions 
to bring in, in 1919, a detailed budget for the first year of the new 
triennium (1920), and a summarized budget of needs for the two 
other years of the triennium. That was the first time that anything 
approximating what we call today a “Program and Budget” was ever 
called for by General Convention. The emphasis was still pretty 
much on dollars to be raised rather than on needs to be met; and, 
of course, it applied to the technical “missionary work” or “General 
Missions” only. Shortly after that, America went into World War I, 
and when that ended in 1918, Bishop Lloyd had the vision to see 
that his instructions from the 1916 General Convention had a deeper 
significance as a result of the war. 

He saw clearly that if the Church was to meet her responsibility 
to the world in the backwash of the war, we needed a wider and 
clearer vision of the whole work of the whole Church. He therefore 
approached the General Board of Religious Education and the Joint 
Commission on Social Service with the idea of a combined presenta- 
tion of needs to the Church. In other words, his idea went far 
beyond the instructions he received from General Convention which 
was about the missionary work only. But he knew that the Church’s 
work is one, regardless of the specialized interests or compartmented 
fields. 

Knowing that he was going beyond his instructions, he wrote 
to all of the bishops, outlining what he felt needed to be done, 
accentuated by the war, and his proposal of joint action with the 
other boards in doing it. Practically all the bishops encouraged 
him to go ahead. Two bishops, Hall of Vermont® and Nelson of Al- 
bany,’ interposed strenuous objections to such an idea. Well do I 
remember that when Bishop Lloyd got those replies from those two 
particular bishops, he told me with a twinkle in his eye that he 
knew he was on the right track. 

Fortified with the backing of the bishops, in January 1919, he 
began to set up an organization which soon became known as the 
Nation-Wide Campaign for the Church’s Mission. This involved 
a large expenditure of money for floating the effort, and the Board 
of Missions borrowed that money. In other words, it obligated the 
Church to an expenditure which had not been authorized and which 
could be repaid only out of future receipts. The General Board of 


®ArTHUR CRAWSHAY ALLISTON HALL (1847-1930), fourth Bishop of Vermont, 1894- 
1930. 

TRicHARD Henry NELSON i 359-1931), Coadjutor Bishop of Albany, 1904-1913; 
second Bishop of Albany, 19: 929. 
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Religious Education and the Joint Commission on Social Service 
were of course in on the obligation in a minor way. These were 
small boards, with practically no resources as compared with the 
General Board of Missions. 

Now we need to go back a few years to get the genesis of the 
method on which the Nation-Wide Campaign was based. The Rev. 
Dr. Robert W. Patton* had been for several years secretary of the 
Province of Sewanee (and I think of its predecessor the Fourth 
Missionary Department). With the advent of the Every Member 
Canvass idea, Dr. Patton gradually developed a method for making 
it work. He would go into a parish, after thorough preliminary 
preparation, and spend a week there, conducting what we would call 
today a Teaching Mission on the Church’s Program. He would 
preach a strong missionary sermon on Sunday; and then on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, he would hold two meetings 
daily—one in the afternoon and one at night—in which, by the 
discussion method, he would develop the story of the Church’s work 
at home and abroad. His method was to create an interest and then 
stay with it long enough to convert that interest into conviction. 
Then, on Friday and Saturday, he would have training meetings 
for the canvassers on the technique of an Every Member Canvass; 
and on the following Sunday, the Every Member Canvass in that 
parish would be held. The results were amazing. 

The first place he tried it was in St. Luke’s, Charleston, South 
Carolina, where the Rev. L. G. Wood® was rector. He found Mr. 
Wood so proficient at it that he used him in future parish campaigns 
as the advance man on the preparation. I used to call him the John 
the Baptist of the situation. The first really thorough try-out of the 
method was in St. James’ Parish, Wilmington, North Carolina, the 


S8Ropert WILLIAMS Patron - (1869-1944) was ordained deacon in 1895 and priest 
in 1896. Rector, Christ Church, Roanoke, Virginia, 1896-1900. His first experience 
in raising money on a | scale was as agent in raising an endowment for the 
Diocese of Southern Virginia, 1900-1901. Rector, St. Stephen’s Church, Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania, 1902-1906. He was an officer of the General Board of Missions and 
of the National Council for 34 years, 1906-1940. During that time, 1914-1940, he 
was director of the American Church Institute for Negroes. 


®*Louis Georce Woop (died April 20, 1934, aged 72) was born and educated in 
Canada. He attended Huron College, London, Ontario, and was ordained deacon, 
1890, and a, 1891, by Bishop Baldwin. After service in the Canadian Church, 
he — is ministry in the American Church as first assistant minister in the 
Church of the Epiphany, Washington, D. C., 1897-1901, and rector of the parish in 
Burlington, North Carolina, 1901-1902. After two years at St. Paul’s Church, 
Charleston, South Carolina, he served as rector of St. Luke’s Church, in the same 
city for sixteen years, 1904-1920. From 1920 until his retirement, he served the 
National Council as a secretary of the Field Department. 
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Rev. Dr. William H. Milton,’® rector. Dr. Milton, like Dr. Patton, 
had a great missionary spirit, was a man of tremendous ability, and, 
along with Dr. Patton, was one of the great missionary statesmen 
of that era. When Dr. Patton first approached Dr. Milton with his 
idea, he said, “Patton, go try this on somebody who needs it; we 
don’t need it; we pay our apportionment.” (That apportionment 
was a few hundred dollars.) Dr. Patton’s reply was, “Milton, I 
want to try it on somebody who doesn’t need it.” The result was 
that St. James’, Wilmington, contributed as much to General Mis- 
sions as the entire apportionment of the Diocese of East Carolina, 
and contributed a similar amount to diocesan missions. 

The next step was to try city-wide campaigns, and when the 
intensive week came along Dr. Patton drafted men like Milton and 
Wood, who had been through the thing and knew what it would do. 
He also used missionaries on furlough, and a number of us from 
the General Board of ‘{issions staff. A visiting minister would preach 
in each of the parishes of the city on Sunday morning, and there 
would be a great city-wide mass meeting somewhere Sunday night. 
Then in each parish, simultaneously, the usual two meetings a day 
were held by the team of speakers, on through Thursday; and then 
the training of canvassers, etc., on Friday and Saturday (and perhaps 
some of this was dove on a city-wide basis): then the simultaneous 
Every Member Canvass throughout the city the following Sunday. 
By this time, the idea had spread beyond the Fourth Province. I 
participated in these city-wide campaigns in Baltimore, Utica, and 
St. Louis. Thus there was an effective educational method, thorough- 
ly tested, ready at hand to be applied on a nation-wide basis. 

When Bishop Lloyd began to set up the organization at the be- 
ginning of 1919, he naturally put Dr. Patton in charge as campaign 
director. He and Bishop Lloyd combined in selecting me as the 
manager of the National Office. During my years there prior to 1919, 
Dr. Patton had watched my system of parish and individual cultiva- 
tion grow; he referred to my card file as my “flower garden”; and 
he felt that I had what he needed to keep things on the track at 
headquarters while he was operating in the field. 

It was not long before the Church Missions House would not 


10WiILLIAM HAMMOND MILTON (1858-1946) was born in Clarke, Virginia, and 
graduated from the Virginia Theological Seminary. After ordination as deacon, 
1892, and priest, 1893, by Bishop Randolph of Southern Virginia, he served as a 
missionary in Nottaway and Lunenburg, Virginia, 1892-1894; rector of Henshaw 
Memorial Church, Baltimore, Maryand, 1894-1899; St. John’s Church, Roanoke, 
Virginia, 1899-1909; and finally, except for the leave of absence to serve the National 
Council, as rector for 27 _ of St. James’ Church, Wilmington, North Carolina, 
1909-1936. He retired in 1936. 
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hold our organization, so we set up a campaign headquarters in a 
rented building on 28th Street, and I was detached from my regular 
duties at the Church Missions House to take charge of this office. 
Mr. Milton secured leave of absence from his parish, and came to 
New York, to head up the editorial and publication work. The 
Rev. Robert F. Gibson,’ (father of the present Bishop of Virginia), 
who was formerly a newspaper man, secured leave of absence from 
his parish to head up publicity. The Rev. L. G. Wood had charge 
of the speakers’ bureau. Along with general office management, I had 
charge of the Survey—the study of the needs and opportunities in 
all fields at home and abroad, on which the educational campaign 
was based, and out of which the Church’s first unified Program 
and Budget arose. The job of getting the Church to survey its 
needs and opportunities is a story in itself and I shall not go into 
it here. 

The time came when someone was needed to set up and organize 
the Nation-Wide Every Member Canvass. About this time a young 
Wall Street banker, who had been a “Dollar-A-Year-Man” in Wash- 
ington during World War I and who directed the several Liberty 
Loans floated by the U. S. Treasury during the war, came back to 
New York and began looking for a job again in Wall Street. Bishop 
Lloyd, who knew him intimately, got hold of him, told him he had 
a job for him to do, and sent him up to our campaign office to talk 
it over. The result was that he took the job at Nothing-A-Year. 
That man was Lewis B. Franklin, and I had the distinction of supply- 
ing him with his first desk for his first Church job. 

When the General Convention of 1919 needed to elect a new 
treasurer of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, it elected 
Mr. (later Dr.) Lewis B. Franklin. He turned down a Wall Street 
offer of $45,000 a year to serve as the treasurer of the General 
Church at $9,000 a year. He was the first full-time and salaried 
treasurer the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society ever had. 
Prior to that time, the treasurer was some outstanding layman who 
gave such occasional services as were needed, and the bulk of the 
work was done by an assistant treasurer of the Board of Missions. 


11RoBERT FisHER Gipson (1866-1957) was born in York, Pennsylvania, and grad- 
uated from Yale in 1887. After a newspaper career, he studied at the Virginia 
Theological Seminary, 1902-1903, and in the latter year was ordained deacon and 

riest by Bishop Talbot of Bethlehem. Following rectorships in Trinity Church, 
Williamgport, Pennsylvania, 1905-1916, and Christ Church, Macon, Georgia, 1916- 
1920, he served the National Council as executive secretary of the Publicity Depart- 
ment, 1920-1926. Returning to parish work, he was rector of Christ Church, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, from 1926 until his retirement in 1939. At his death, he was 
three months short of his 91st birthday. 
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The growth and development of the National Council needed some- 
thing more and better than that kind of an arrangement. Dr. Frank- 
lin served as treasurer for over twenty years. 

But to get back to the thread of this narrative. The foregoing 
men gave the guidance and direction to the Nation-Wide Campaign, 
with Bishop Lloyd at hand always to encourage us and give us his 
blessing. Here was a movement of unauthorized dimensions; but, 
in the months preceding the meeting of General Convention in 
October, 1919, it had gathered such momentum and had so taken 
fire all over the Church that there was no stopping it. On a great 
pentecostal day at that Convention in Detroit, the Nation-Wide 
Campaign was endorsed and taken over by General Convention, and 
a joint committee of Convention was appointed to sponsor it to its 
conclusion. In other words, as Bishop Lloyd had visualized, it had 
become something far larger than the responsibility of the General 
Board of Missions—and something far different than the report 
which that Board was instructed to make by Convention action back 
in 1916. 

I shall never forget my panic when Bishop Lloyd told me that, 
at the conclusion of his and the treasurer’s reports to the joint 
session on that pentecostal day, he was going to call on me to present 
the findings of the Survey. I was thirty-two years old at the time, 
and had never been to a General Convention before. The one 
thought which sustained me was the fact that I knew more about 
what was in the Survey than anybody on the floor of the Convention. 
It took a whole trunk to hold the data turned up by the Survey. 
I took that trunk and a secretary to Detroit, and picked up a young 
clergyman who was good at analyzing documents; and the three of 
us worked twenty-four hours on a stretch, collating and organizing 
that mass of information. We finished just in time to get to the 
joint session of Convention where I had to present the essence of 
it. Most of the other men, mentioned above, on our headquarters 
staff likewise made reports to the Convention; and many bishops, 
other clergy, and laymen from around the Church, who had been 
caught up by this movement, came to the platform to bear their 
testimony. It was about the most amazing, exciting day I ever lived 
through. 

Quite independently of the Nation-Wide Campaign movement, 
there had grown up in the Church in the previous year or two a 
sentiment for the reorganization of the Church’s work. Bishop Lloyd 
was the leading exponent of this idea. It was the genesis of the uni- 
fied, coordinated, organizational structure which we now know as 
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the National Council. I think a canon had already been more or 
less drafted to be presented. It probably would have been presented 
if the Nation-Wide Campaign had never happened. Knowing Gen- 
eral Convention, it might have been two or three trienniums before 
such a canon would have been accepted. But the 1919 Convention 
quickly realized that a unified program, which the Nation-Wide 
Campaign had developed, absolutely necessitated a unified organi- 
zation to carry it out. A few days after the Nation-Wide Campaign 
was approved by the Convention, it adopted the canon creating the 
“Presiding Bishop and Council”—a title changed three or six years 
later to “National Council.” 

This canon went into effect January 1, 1920, and the General 
Board of Missions, the General Board of Religious Education, and 
the Joint Commission on Social Service went out of existence. Up 
to that time, the General Board of Missions had been the Board 
of Directors of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society; from 
that point on the National Council became that Board of Directors. 

It was a real pioneering job to consolidate all of the former 
agencies and activities into the coordinated Departments of the Na- 
tional Council. It took two or three years really to shake the thing 
down, and it was a most interesting era and experience. The mo- 
mentum of habit was on the officers and members of the old boards, 
and the adjustment process was tremendous. I was the only officer 
of the old Board of Missions who was also an officer of the Nation- 
Wide Campaign organization. I was sort of the liaison link between 
the two. When, before we ever got to the Detroit Convention, the 
“partnership principle” began to emerge as a basic factor in the 
Nation-Wide Campaign, my confreres on the staff of the Board of 
Missions became greatly disturbed. (The “partnership principle” was 
the innovation of having the dioceses combine their respective dio- 
cesan programs with their General Church quotas, and giving each 
congregation one figure to meet for all purposes, instead of the from 
three to six apportionments they had formerly had.) The various 
boards had been so accustomed to competing with each other for 
the people’s interest and support that they were afraid of the idea 
of leaving it to the dioceses to divide the funds as between Diocesan 
and General on a proportionate or partnership basis. 

Because I was the only officer of the Board of Missions staff 
officially connected with the direction of this new Nation-Wide Cam- 
paign movement, my fellow officers of the Board listened sympa- 
thetically to my efforts to interpret the partnership principle to 
them, and they were willing to entertain the theory that this revo- 
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lutionary idea might possibly work, because (as one of them said to 
me) they trusted me. It was the genius of Lewis B. Franklin which 
produced the “partnership principle” idea months before we got to 
Detroit; and the canonical provisions covering it in our canons today 
were devised by him. 

To cite another illustration of the fundamental change which 
took place in the Church’s procedure and approach to its task, I 
mentioned above that, as corresponding secretary of the Board of 
Missions, I ran a correspondence school with some 100 bishops and 
5,000 clergy and congregations. Overnight, when the unified program 
and the National Council went into effect, my “correspondence 
school” shrank in size to the bishops and one key man in each 
diocese. So to speak, we changed from a congregational Church to 
an Episcopal Church in administrative procedure. The job of edu- 
cating our people concerning the Church’s Program, and of pro- 
ducing the funds for its support, became the responsibility of the 
dioceses instead of the national organization (National Council), as 
contrasted with the days of the old General Boards, which, prior to 
1920, had to secure their funds by direct cultivation of the parishes 
and missions. 

We did not realize it at the time, but what was taking place was 
a veritable revolution in the life and work of the Church. The Na- 
tion-Wide Campaign lifted the level of vision and responsibility and 
of giving in the Church to a new high plane, and necessitated a 
complete overturn of her organized procedure. Except in its Faith 
and Order, the Church of today bears no resemblance to the Church 
of pre-1919. The Church is now an articulated body, not a fortuitous 
concourse of unrelated events. 

The first nation-wide Every Member Canvass in the Church’s 
history was the one promulagted by the Nation-Wide Campaign 
and held on December 7, 1919, with Dr. Lewis B. Franklin heading 
it up. That was a revoluntionary idea then, but it is a matter-of- 
course feature of Church life today. And the effect on the Church’s 
giving was likewise revolutionary. The income of the General Church 
jumped from something like $1,200,000 in 1919 to over $3,000,000 in 
1920. And the income of the dioceses for their programs increased 
astronomically. 

As one of our group (Dr. Milton I think it was) said, if we 
had known, when we started, what revolutionary changes would 
result, we would never have had the nerve to start. In later years, 
Dr. Milton’s favorite appellation for us was “the babes and suck- 
lings!” I am the last of that original group of “revolutionaries” in 
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active Church service. Lloyd, Patton, Milton, Wood, have long ago 
been promoted to the Larger Life. Franklin and Gibson have been 
retired for a number of years.1? 

When the National Council form of organization came into 
existence on January 1, 1920, the Joint Committee on the Nation- 
Wide Campaign (appointeed by the Convention in Detroit) went out 
of existence and the continuing functions of the movement were 
committed to a Nation-Wide Campaign Department of the Council. 
The name of this was later changed to “Field Department.”I some- 
times referred to it as the vocal cords of the National Council. It 
had no job of its own except to interpret to the dioceses the work 
of the various specialized departments (Missions, Religious Educa- 
tion, Social Service), and to furnish the dioceses with promotional 
assistance in their diocesan responsibilities for mobilizing their re- 
sources and conducting their Every Member Canvass to provide the 
funds for the support of the Church’s program—Diocesan and 
General. The Field Department was a “service department” con- 
cerned with the “whole work of the whole Church.” The slogan we 
used for the Campaign in 1919 was: “To inform the mind and 
awaken the conscience.” That continued to be the job of the Field 
Department with the spoken word, and of the Publicity Depart- 
ment with the printed word. Today, these two functions are com- 
bined in the present Promotion Department of the National Coun- 
cil. Unfortunately, to my way of thinking, the Promotion Depart- 
ment has lost sight of its function of missionary education by the 
spoken word, and has relegated that function pretty much to the 
Presiding Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s Work—a Committee 
which is not an integral part of the National Council, but is simply 
tied in by being tenuously attached to the Presiding Bishop. 

The Rev. Dr. William H. Milton became the first executive sec- 
retary of the Nation-Wide Campaign or Field Department. He had 
been a member of the General Board of Missions, and was elected 
in Detroit as a member of the new National Council. The Rev. 
Dr. Robert W. Patton (who was really the father of the whole Na- 
tion-Wide Campaign idea and plan) did not want this post. That 
kind of thing was not congenial to him, and he really did not have 
the gifts for it. Dr. Patton had the spirit of a flaming prophet and 
seer. He was as a comet in the ecclesiastical firmament—eccentric 
to his own orbit. To try to “channel” him or pin him down to ad- 


12As noted above in the Introduction by the editor, Mitchell wrote this 
in 1956—before the deaths of Drs. Franklin and Gibson. Dr. died in 1959, 
and Dr. Gibson in 1957. 
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ministrative or any other routine would have smothered the genius 
that was in him. 

Dr. Milton was a man of tremendous ability, with a splendidly 
ordered mind, and with his feet on the ground, and one who was 
already nationally known in the Church before 1919. There were 
still some (and notably the great Bishop William Lawrence of Massa- 
chusetts, the father of the Church Pension Fund) who had question- 
marks about the Nation-Wide Campaign idea. The fervent ortatory 
and prophetic trail-blazing of that Virginian—Dr. Patton—made 
the New England temperament just a little suspicious of the whole 
thing. It seemed a very stabilizing factor, therefore, to take Dr. 
Milton, who was an elected member of the Council and who had 
played such a notable part in the 1919 Campaign, and make him 
head of this new department. I was made the corresponding secre- 
tary of it, with duties somewhat analogous to those I had under 
the old Board of Missions and charged with keeping the adminis- 
trative work of the department on the track. Dr. Patton became 
“Field Director” of the department, which was a sort of roving 
commission up and down the Church, inspiring and indoctrinating 
people with his tremendous vision and missionary spirit. The Rev. 
L. G. Wood became a “General Secretary” or field officer; and even- 
tually others were added in that category. (The Rev. Dr. Robert F. 
Gibson, who headed our publicity work in the Nation-Wide Cam- 
paign organization, became executive secretary of the new Depart- 
ment of Publicity of the National Council.) 

In 1923, Dr. Milton resigned as executive secretary of the Field 
Department, keeping his membership, of course, on the National 
Council, to which he had been elected by General Convention. He 
felt that in the first triennium we had proved our case as to the 
necessity for a permanent department of the Council to carry on the 
principles of the Nation-Wide Campaign. He felt the pressure of 
his parish duties and the inadvisability of further lengthy leaves of 
absence from the parish in order to serve as the Field Department 
head, and he had a serious illness which was a warning to him to 
slow down. 

I was elected as executive secretary to succeed him, and con- 
tinued in that post until 1928. One of the smartest things I did 
was to secure the Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry’ (later Bishop of 
Delaware) to come to my aid and succeed me as corresponding sec- 


13ARTHUR RAYMOND McKinstry (b. july 26, 1894) served in this post from 1924 
until 1927. He was the fifth Bishop of Delaware, 1939-1955, resigning because of ill 
health. 
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retary of the department. In the course of the years, we built up a 
strong staff of field secretaries, men who had been through the fire 
of the Nation-Wide Campaign, or had otherwise proven themselves 
by the use of the tested methods in parish mobilization and enlist- 
ment; and these men served all over the Church, to help the dioceses 
and parishes understand and apply what Dr. Patton so aptly called 
“the science of spiritual enterprise.” I called these men spiritual 
construction engineers. Many of them later became bishops in the 
Church—e.g., Barnwell, Bartlett, Kemmerer, Larned, Schmuck. 

We supplemented our full-time field staff with a corp of part- 
time helpers called “Associate Secretaries” — outstanding parish 
clergy, who had demonstrated the principles of this “spiritual en- 
terprise” in their own parishes, and who, by official arrangement 
between me and their vestries, were granted leave of absence from 
their parishes for limited periods, not to exceed one month a year. 
These men were given special training, and did the same character 
of field and promotional educational work as our full-time staff. 
The parishes concerned took pride in making this contribution 
through their rectors to the General Church. The parishes con- 
tinued to pay their salaries; we paid their expenses in the field. A 
number of these men later became bishops—among them, Block, 
Clingman, Kirchhoffer, Wilson (Frank A.), Sturtevant. (The title I 
first selected for them was “Auxiliary Secretaries”; but we soon found 
that they were being referred to as the “lady Secretaries”; so we 
changed to “Associate Secretaries!”’) These secretaries were formally 
elected by the National Council, and had official status, the same as 
our full-time men. This plan was of tremendous assistance in en- 
abling us to cover the whole Church, especially in the intensive 
period in the fall of each year. 

Our full-time field staff never exceeded six men at any one time. 
In calling experienced parish men to these full-time posts—involving 
their giving up parish work—it was a policy with me to ask them 
not to stay too long as field officers of the department. The idea was 
to make a contribution to the Church at large for a limited time, 
and then go back into parish work, stronger and better equipped 
themselves. My approach was to ask them to give not less than three 
nor more than five years to this field work. If they stayed longer 
than that, there would be danger of their becoming “professionals” 
with a patter, instead of men fresh from parish life who were soon 
going back into parish life, and therefore had the spirit of amateurs. 

While that policy did not apply so much to the character of 
work of us who were engaged mainly in office administration, the 
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time came when I felt I should apply it to myself. After five years 
as executive secretary of the Field Department, I resigned in order 
to go back into parish work. Of course, I had already spent three 
years as corresponding secretary of the department, and five years 
before that as an officer of the old Board of Missions. As I said 
earlier in this statement, if I had realized in 1915 that I was going 
to be out of parish work for thirteen years, I think I would never 
have had the courage to go to the Missions House on a supposedly 
temporary assignment. I felt that a still further point of stabilization 
had been reached in 1928 in establishing the principles for which 
the Nation-Wide Campaign stood; those things had now become a 
part of the life and work of the Church, and were accepted as a 
matter of course. The pioneering era was about over. 

The next phase coming up was what we called in those days 
“Advance Work’’—a program for capital funds to provide the build- 
ings and equipment needed for the Church’s expanding program at 
home and abroad. (At least we thought this was the next step; we 
did not know that 1929 and the depression were just around the 
corner.) I foresaw that such a program would probably hold me there 
several more years—and I could not see that on top of the thirteen 
I had already spent there. Therefore I timed my resignation so as to 
enable the National Council to secure my successor and get him into 
harness before the 1928 General Convention came up. On top of every- 
thing else, I was physically worn out, having had two operations in 
the preceding year. Presiding Bishop Murray** (having talked me out 
of going back to parish work once or twice before) finally agreed 
that I had the right to step out. To my amazement, the Council 
voted me six months leave of absence with salary, and requested me 
to rest for at least three months. (That is when we picked up the 
children and went to Europe for five months.) 


+ + + 


In a letter to Mr. Mitchell, Presiding Bishop Murray said, in 
part: 


“To you, through all these years, your work has been a labor of 
love, and to its establishment, er and expansion, 
you have given of yourself, body, soul and spirit. In the projects 
ou have had to plan and propagate at headquarters, you have 
a profitable servant, and in the battles you have had to 
wage in the field, you have proved yourself a faithful and cour- 


14JoHN GARDNER Murray (1857-1929) , Coadjutor Bishop of Maryland, 1909-1911; 
seventh Bishop of Maryland, 1911-1929; Presiding Bishop of the Church, 1926-1929. 
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ageous soldier. In the burden and heat of the day, you have 
been an efficient laborer, not only individually, but also with 
your associates, and — with God. This is well known 
to us all, and we have been indebted to your for your example 
—we have had confidence in you because of your ability, and 
we have loved you because of your winning personality.” 


The National Council adopted an expression of appreciation 
brought in by one of its committees, which said, in part: 


“During this long term of office he has labored incessantly for 
the advancement of the Church’s Program, has worked with 
untiring devotion and self-sacrifice, and has brought all his 
gifts to the service of the Church and her Lord and Master. 


“By his unfailing tact and generosity, by his sympathetic under- 
standing of the many problems facing the Church in her recent 
forward movement, by his gracious and winsome 
he has greatly endeared himself to his associates and to a large 
company of men and women throughout the length and breadth 
of the Church. 


“Not only did he have a very considerable share in the initiation 
and successful prosecution of the great forward movement known 
first as the Nation-Wide Campaign, and subsequently as the 
Church’s Program, but he has also largely contributed to its 
achievement and the present hopeful outlook for still greater 
success in extending the Kingdom of God.” 


In its issue of February 18, 1928, The Living Church, published 
an editorial, of which the following are excerpts: 


The resignation of the Rev. R. Bland Mitchell as executive 
secretary for the Field Department marks the end of the creative 
period of what was once the Nation-Wide Campaign. That little 
group of men who promoted that movement revolutionized the 
Church. The whole attitude of her people has changed. The 
national and international work of the national Church is now 
treated, almost everywhere, as the responsibility of the whole 
church and of everybody in it. That new perspective—for it 
was scarcely recognized generally before that movement was 
launched—is of greater moment to the Church than even the 
increased offerings that have resulted from it. And the new 

pective has so thoroughly taken root that it is not likely to 
be dislodged. The dioceses will sometimes disappoint those 
who have looked to them for great things, but none of them 
will seek to wash its hands entirely of responsibility for the 
Church’s work. 


We shall miss Mr. Mitchell in his accustomed work, which he 
has done so well. Yet we are thoroughly in accord with his own 
feeling that as “the Field Department has a definite policy of 
asking men to give a limited term of service on its staff,” the 
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policy should extend to the head as well as his subordinates. The 
Field Department can best be administered by men who are 
fresh from parish work and have seen both the difficulties and 
the way of overcoming the difficulties in raising money for the 
general work of the Church. 


Mr. Mitchell closes his administration with the grateful appre- 
ciation of the Church. 


Working for the University of the South 


The irony of fate is that, while in Europe, I received a cable 
gram from Vice-Chancellor Finney, of Sewanee, asking me to give 
a year to some special work at the University. I cabled my acceptance, 
having no idea what the work was to be, but knowing that if Sewanee 
needed a year of my life, she was entitled to it. 

When I got there. I found something equivalent to another 
field department on my hands—what was known as the Sewanee 
Expansion Fund for completing the Million-Dollar Endowment ef- 
fort. I was right back again in the business of promotion and the 
cultivation of individual gifts. We raised $100,000 that year, which 
enabled Sewanee to qualify for a “matching” grant from the General 
Education Board (Rockefeller Foundation), which completed the 
University’s first million dollars of endowment. The funds raised 
also enabled the university to build Tuckaway Inn and the SMA 
swimming pool. 

At last I was allowed to realize my desire to return to parish 
work. I declined to remain on the Sewanee assignment beyond the 
promised year. When it was up, I accepted the rectorship of St. 
Mary’s-on-the-Highlands, Birmingham, Alabama, and began to apply 
on a parish level the principles we had developed and established 
in the Nation-Wide Campaign. 

Nine years later, I was given the assignment of applying these 
principles on the diocesan level as Bishop of Arkansas. 

Reading my ministry backwards, I think I now understand that 
the experiences and opportunities I had in the Church’s work prior 
to 1938 were in preparation for my eighteen years of service as the 
Bishop of Arkansas. 


Program and Budget 


I was named as a member of the Joint Committee on Program 
and Budget in 1942—only by that time the Church, or at least some 
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of its leadership, had slipped back to the old pre-1919 psychology 
of raising money instead of primarily meeting needs, and they were 
calling it “Budget and Program.” Perhaps it was the depression years 
which got the emphasis back on dollar raising. Anyhow, by 1942 
they were calling the committee, “Budget and Program.” I went to 
work on that idea, maintaining that Program must precede Budget; 
and if you didn’t have a Program, you didn’t need a Budget and 
oughtn’t to have one. The proper sequence in the name of the 
Committee was restored at the Convention of 1943. 

It was interesting to sit on the other end of program construc- 
tion. The program idea was born of the Nation-Wide Campaign, 
and as an officer of the National Council, I participated in the 
formulation of the first one, and of the three succeeding ones. In 
1943, I found myself, as a member of the Joint Committee, sitting 
in judgment on behalf of the General Convention on the Program 
submitted by the National Council. 

Another thing I addressed myself to was the strengthening of 
the functions inherent in the old Field Department—promotion by 
the spoken word. Mr. Jordan, then head of the Promotion Depart- 
ment, had let that function and feature practically die. He was 
down to one man on his field staff, and didn’t know what to do 
with him. I prepared a statement on the subject, some of which was 
incorporated in the report of the Joint Committee to that Conven- 
tion. We recommended more field men for the Department of Pro- 
motion; but the pledges of the dioceses in the following canvass for 
the ensuing year, as usual, did not meet the Budget adopted by 
General Convention. The National Council had to follow its annual 
February routine of trimming it down, and the item for strengthen- 
ing the field staff of the Department of Promotion was cut out. That 
is still the situation today, and our present Department of Promo- 
tion has no consciousness of this visit function which it has sloughed 
off. The Speakers’ Bureau (returned missionaries) is all that is left. 

In 1946, I was Chairman of the Joint Commission on Program 
and Budget and presented its report to the General Convention in 
Philadelphia. At that Convention, I was elected a member of the 
National Council, which automatically took me off of the Joint 
Committee on Program and Budget, since in the nature of the case 
no member of the National Council serves on that Committee. 


National Council Again 


Thus, in 1946, after eighteen years, I found myself once more 
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officially connected with the National Council—this time as a mem- 
ber elected by General Convention for a term of six years. I was 
assigned to membership on the Overseas Department (and for the 
last three years of my term was chairman of the department); and to 
membership on the Finance Department, being the only clergyman 
on the department. I like to think that my thirteen years of ex- 
perience as a secretary back in the formative days of the Council en- 
abled me to make some contributions as a member of the Council. 
In any event, it was an interesting term of service to me. 

I rotated off of the Council at the General Convention of 1952. 
All told, nineteen years of my ministry were officially identified with 
the work of the General Church. In this, I have been greatly 
privileged. 


Constitution and Canons 


I have been a member of the Committee of the House of 
Bishops on Constitution and Canons practically ever since I have 
been a bishop. I don’t know of any special contribution there, 
except that I did most of the work of the subcommittee which 
formulated the present Canon on the Compulsory Retirement of 
Bishops at age seventy-two. 

Then I was a member of the joint committee for producing 
the new edition of the Annotated Constitution and Canons. I put 
a good deal of time on this, particularly with reference to the an- 
notations on the Constitution and on the Canon on the National 
Council. Colonel Jackson A. Dykman, the editor, kindly said I 
was of great help to him in these areas, and that, with the ex- 
ception of one lawyer chancellor on the committee, I helped him 
more than any other member of the committee. But I really didn’t 
do so much except for the rather concentrated work I did on it one 
summer; and I never actually attended any meetings of the com- 
mittee. The Annotated Constitution and Canons were published 
in 1955, by The Seabury Press. 
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Robert E. Lee 
Churchman 


By Marshall W. Fishwick* 


“What a giotems world Almighty God has given 
us! How thankless and ungrateful we are, and how 
we labor to mar His gifts!” 


—Robsert E. Lee (August 4, 1861) 


of fighting saints who were victors, and gentle ones who 

were martyrs. Only a few have been able to spring like the 
crouching tiger and yet acknowledge the supreme strength of meek- 
ness. One of these was Robert E. Lee. Only his successful execution 
conceals the reckless daring of his battle plans; yet he believed and 
assumed that the meek would inherit the earth. He knew precisely 
from whence his strength came. The one intimate friend Lee had 
in all his life was God. 

This does not mean that he was a brilliant preacher, theologian, 
or prophet. In religion, as in all aspects of his life, Lee was child 
and captive of his cultural heritage. He was no “idea man.” “If 
he entertained any concept at all, it was his religion,” Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., writes. “Even this was the stereotyped, low-church Epis- 
copalianism which he shared with his family and with many others 
of his social status in the South of his time.” The pious pre- 
dictable phrases which came to Lee’s lips were no mask; they were 
the man. 

Everywhere and always God was in his heart. Most of his pri- 
vate letters and military dispatches—including even brief telegraphic 
dispatches—expressed trust and confidence in divinity. Lee never 
tired of acknowledging his dependence on an overruling providence. 
“He repeats and repeats his invocation for God’s blessing and help 


a. HRISTIANITY’S long history has been adorned by the lives 


*The author is a member of the faculty of Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia. —Editor’s note. 7 

iFrancis R. Adams, Jr., “Robert E. Lee and the of Democracy,” Amer- 
ican Quarterly, XII (no. 3, fall, 1960), p. 366. For a ied chronological account 
of Lee’s religious see William J. Johnstone, Robert E. Lee the Christian 
(New York, 1933) . 
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so often,” an admiring biographer, Gamaliel Bradford, comments, 
“that we have to deal with his inexhaustible, and I cannot help 
adding exasperating, piety.” 

Centuries of religious devotion shaped those countless invoca- 
tions by the chief of the Army of Northern Virginia. In medieval 
England, a paternal ancestor, Lionel Lee, marched with Richard the 
Lion-Hearted on the Third Crusade, and was rewarded by being 
made the first Earl of Litchfield. Not one but two Lee banners hung 
in Saint George’s Chapel, Windsor. In Reformation days, the Lees 
were staunch Anglicans. Richard Lee, founding father of the Ameri- 
can branch, was notably pious, and bequeathed his soul “to my 
blessed Redeemer, Jesus Christ.” For generations the Lees were in- 
timately linked with Virginia’s established Anglican Church, which 
directed the colony’s spiritual and sacramental life. 

During Robert E. Lee’s childhood, his family made their com- 
munions at Christ Church, Alexandria, where George Washington 
had been a pew holder. The young pastor who taught the Lee chil- 
dren the catechism, William Meade, later became one of Virginia's 
ablest Episcopal bishops. General Lee was proud of the fact that he 
could recite the catechism long before he could read.? 

Lee’s mother, a deeply religious woman, implanted within him 
an ineradicable belief in prayer and God’s interposition in everyday 
affairs. Later on, Robert did not have to place God in the center 
of his thinking; he had merely to leave Him where his mother had 
put Him. His wife’s family, the Carters, were as Episcopal as the 
Lees. Robert Carter, the great-great-grandfather of his fiancee, built 
and endowed at his own expense Christ Church, Lancaster County, 
and (to quote his epitaph) “furnished it richly.” “King” Carter, an 
imperious planter, did not hesitate to order his curate to pray for 
rain. Naturally the wedding of Robert E. Lee and his bride Mary 
was conducted according to the service in the Book of Common 
Prayer. The Rev. Dr. Ruel Keith, of the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary near Alexandria, officiated. Six years later, starting west 
with his army unit, Lee wrote home to Mary in her stately mansion, 
Arlington: “I pray God to watch over and direct our efforts in 
guarding our dear little son that we may bring him up in the way 
he should go.” The sentence and the sentimeent were typical. Custis, 
and the six children that followed him, were all baptized at Arling- 
ton by the Rev. Charles B. Dana. 

Back at Fort Hamilton in New York harbor, Lee was promptly 


2The Rev. J. William Jones, Personal Reminiscences, Anecdotes, and Letters of 
General Robert E. Lee (New York, 1875), p. 436. 
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elected to the vestry of the Episcopal Church there in 1843. The 
Tractarian movement, raging throughout the Anglican Church, made 
itself felt in this small congregation. “Low Church” members sus- 
pected the rector of “High Church” views, because he “used certain 
suspicious prayers to which we are not accustomed.” The vestry 
squared off for battle; Lee would not draw his sword. Then, and for 
the rest of his life, he refused to indulge in ecclesiastical bickering. ‘To 
his comrades he said, ‘““We must not get mixed up in such arguments. 
We must support each other in that.” There are many roads to God, 
and Lee did not want to blockade those of his neighbors. 

In his fortieth year, when he went off to the Mexican War, Lee 
continued to attend church services whenever possible, as letters 
from that period show. Middle-aged now, he had been emotionally 
attached to the Church since childhood; but he was still not formally 
confirmed according to the rites of the Episcopal Church. Not until 
1853—aged 46—did he take this step. Lee never offered any expla- 
nation for his long delay. No one has ever come up with one. 
Church records show that he was confirmed by Bishop John Johns 
in Christ Church, Alexandria, on July 7, 1853. In the same group 
were two of his daughters, Mary Custis and Anne; one knelt on 
either side of her father for the bishop’s laying on of hands. “Colonel 
Lee,” Bishop Johns said to him after the service, “if you serve your 
Church as nobly and as brilliantly as you have your country, your 
Church will be proud of you; and when your warfare is over, I shall 
covet your crown.” 

Though Lee finally made his full and formal commitment to 
Church membership, he did not feel that it was in the buildings 
themselves that holiness dwelled. His God was not church-centered 
but omnipotent. On Easter Sunday, 1857, Lee wrote home from the 
west: “I hope you have been able to attend the services at church. 
My own have been performed alone in my tent, I hope with a 
humble, grateful, and penitent heart, and will be acceptable to our 
Heavenly Father.” Fifty now, Lee had made his peace with God, 
though his own major earthly battles were yet to come. From Camp 
Cooper he wrote on April 19, 1857: 


“I heard of Indians on the way but saw none. I feel as safe 
in the wilderness as in the crowded city. I know in whose pow- 
erful hands I am, and on Him I rely and feel that in all our 
life we are upheld and sustained by Divine Providence, which 
requires us to use the means He has put under our control.’’* 


8General A. L. Long, Memoirs of General Robert E. Lee (New York, 1887) , p. 484. 
4Fitzhugh Lee, General Lee (New York, 1895), p. 68. 
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Two months later, when a small lad died in camp, Lee obliged 
the family by conducting the funeral. “For the first time in my life 
I read the beautiful funeral service of our Episcopal Church over 
the grave to a large and attentive audience of soldiers,” he wrote. 
Later on that year, when another child died, he was asked to do the 
same thing. “I hope I shall not be called on again, for it wrings 
a parent’s heart with anguish that is painful to see,” he admitted. 
The aristocratic Virginian who stood beside those two small wooden 
caskets being lowered into the vast Texas plains had not faced death 
many times in his military career. But in the decade ahead he would 
have death as his constant companion. He would stare out not at 
one but hundreds of young corpses, who had died carrying out his 
orders. A crescendo of anguish would arise such as America had 
never heard. The Lee who hoped he would not be called upon 
again would be summoned—many times. 

The Civil War and the uncivil reconstruction tested the mettle 
of men, creeds, and religions. The daily presence of death taught 
Americans profound truths about life. Crises are crucibles in which 
human beings are subjected to human and inhuman stress and strain; 
tests of their integrity and immortality. Under such circumstances, 
politicians like Jefferson Davis and generals like Burnside were tried 
and found wanting. Leaders like Lincoln, and generals like Lee, 
emerged from the searing fire not destroyed but refined. 

Provincialism was Lee’s worst curse; when he looked beyond the 
borders of Virginia, he was astigmatic. Thus in the major decision 
of his life—whether to preserve the larger Union or to fight for the 
smaller unit within it—he made what most historians have considered 
the wrong decision. At a time when nationalism was working its 
evil spell, Lee worshipped an even tinnier idol, statism. Yet it is 
plain that he tried to relate his decision to no earthly state, but 
instead to providential forces. The framework in which he pictured 
his decision was theological. As the split in the Union came closer, 
he said that no earthly act could give him as much pleasure as 
restoring the peace—“but I fear it is now out of the power of man, 
and in God alone must be our trust.” The next day, April 26, 1861, 
he told his wife that war was inevitable, and added: “May God 
bless and preserve you and have mercy upon all our people.” His 
May 2 letter to the Rev. Cornelius Walker demonstrated again a 
sense of dependence that would echo and re-echo through Lee's 
letters throughout the rest of his life: 


“I shall need all your good wishes and all your Lpreees for 
y look for 


strength and guidance in the struggle, and hum 
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help to Him alone who can save us. ... May He in His great 
mercy shield us from the calamity our sins have produced. Con- 
scious of my imperfections and the little claim I have to be classed 
among Christians, I know the temptations and trials I shall 
have to go through. May God enable me to perform my duty 


and not suffer me to be tempted beyond my strength.”® 


Far away in the distance, but close in time, another American 
was thinking remarkably similar thoughts. His name was Abraham 
Lincoln. He was writing these words in a letter: “I shall keep my 
word and maintain the stand I have taken; but I must remember 
I am liable to infirmity, and may fall.’”’* 

Two weeks after writing to Walker, Lee attended the Convention 
of the Diocese of Virginia in Richmond. There he heard Bishop 
William Meade preach a sermon “full of humility and self-reproach.” 
Ten months later, the dying bishop brought Lee to his bedside, 
bade him goodbye, and gave him his blessing. “He called me Robert, 
and reverted to the time I used to recite the catechism to him,” 
Lee wrote. “He invoked the blessing of God upon me and the 
country.” Such acts as this gave Lee the courage to fight on furiously 
for years. 

Despite his Cavelier background, Lee could on occasions be 
as unbendable and stern as his famous Presbyterian lieutenant, 
Stonewall Jackson. In the dreary, demanding days of defeat, a streak 
of Calvinism, not visible in the younger Lee, made itself evident. 
The aristocratic Lee, pride of Virginia, had a touch of what histori- 
ans like to label the “New England conscience.” He strongly con- 
demned drinking, gambling, and profanity, attributed Confederate 
failures to Confederate sins, and was not above giving a little tem- 
perance lecture. He approved the fast days and prayer meetings, and 
issued orders about the Sabbath which had a definitely Cromwellian 
ring: 

to ormed on Sunday, an t 
all labor, both and orig which it is to 
anticipate or postpone, or the immediate performance of which 
is not essential to the safety, health, or comfort of the army, 
shall be suspended on that day.”" 


Lee learned to bottle up his own emotions, and to display an 


‘This important letter was presented to the Virginia Historical Society by M 
Cushing Dame, and is now in their archives. rg 


*William J. Johnston, Abraham Lincoln the Christian (New York, 1913), p. 69. 
7Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, vol. 60, p. 1150. 
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incredible self-control in that most demanding of human roles, play- 
ing God with thousands of human beings serving under him. No 
more poignant example of his self-control exists than that concern- 
ing the death of his daughter, Annie, in her twenty-third year. Lee’s 
aide, Colonel Walter Taylor, relates the episode in Four Years with 
General Lee. Lee received and read his mail, after which Taylor 
appeared with a list of routine matters. Lee reviewed them care- 
fully and gave his orders: 


“I left him, but for some cause returned in a few moments, and 
with accustomed freedom entered his tent without announce- 
ment,” Taylor writes. “I was startled and shocked to see him 
overcome with grief, an open letter on his knees. That letter 
contained the news of his daughter’s death. ... His army 
demanded his first thought and care: to his men and their 
needs he must first attend. Only then could he surrender to his 
private, personal affliction.” 


No one who knows Lee can say that he was cold or unemotional. 
Concerning Annie’s death, he wrote to another daughter, Mary 
Custis: 


“In the quiet hours of the night when there is nothing to 
lighten the full weight of my grief, I feel as if I should be 
overwhelmed. I have always counted, if God should spare me 
a few days after this Civil War was ended, that I should have 
Annie with me, but year after year my hopes go out, and I 
must be resigned.” 


And to his own wife Lee confided: 


“I cannot express the anguish I feel at the death of our sweet 
Annie. To know that I shall never see her again on earth, that 
her place in our circle, which I alwa vi one day to enjoy, 
is forever vacant, is agonizing in the extreme. ... I wish I 
could give you comfort, but beyond our hope in the great mercy 
of God, and the belief that He takes her at the time and place 
when it is best for her to go, there is none. May the same 
mercy be extended to us all, and may we be prepared for His 
summons.’”* 


If only his closest associates knew how Lee’s heart was wrung 
and his faith tested by Annie’s death, many knew he reached the 
valley of despair as Stonewall Jackson’s life ebbed away after being 
shot by his own men at Chancellorsville. To Jackson’s chaplain, 
the Rev. B. T. Lacy, Lee cried out: “Oh sir, he must not die! 
Surely God will not visit us with such a calamity. If I have ever 


8Robert E. Lee, Jr., op. cit., p. 79. 
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prayed in my life, I have pleaded with the Lord that Jackson might 
be spared to us.”® 

Jackson was not spared. When he died, Lee was able quickly to 
humble himself before the God he had all but challenged. “God’s 
will be done,” he wrote. “I trust He will raise someone in his 
place.” Who was there to raise up? For Mighty Stonewall, there 
was no equal. 

Yet Lee fought on, to the crest at Gettysburg, where he was 
turned back by circumstances and decisions which have not become 
clearer after a century's debate. Lee blamed no one but himself for 
the defeat and offered his resignation to President Davis. Endorsing 
a day of fasting and prayer in August, 1863, he issued a proclama- 
tion which began: 


“Soldiers! We have sinned against Almighty God. We have 
forgotten His signal mercies and have cultivated a revengeful, 
haughty, and boastful spirit. Let us humble ourselves before 
Him. Let us confess our many sins and beseech Him to give 
= — courage, a purer patriotism, and a more determined 

As the Confederacy’s military might declined, the soldiers’ re- 
ligious zeal increased. In 1863, a revival swept through the ranks. 
Prayer meetings flourished. Lee frequently took part in these, and 
never failed to listen to one of his ragged Rebels’ exhortations. In 
both private and public worship, Lee was so ardent that his chap- 
lains concluded that he was more concerned with winning souls 
than battles. Perhaps they were right. 

Consider this episode, for example, in November, 1863. Facing 
General Meade at Mine Run, Lee rushed down the line of battle 
with his general staff as the enemy artillery belched forth its dull 
thunder. Seeing a group of tattered veterans bowed in prayer, he 
instantly dismounted, uncovered his head, and devoutly joined in 
the worship.*° The battle would have to wait. 

Lee’s religious fervor was matched by religious tolerance. He 
de-emphasized denominational preferences, and respected non-Chris- 
tians. A routine application by a Jewish soldier for permission to 
attend services in Richmond’s synagogue came to him with this no- 
tation by his regimental captain: “Disapproved. If such applications 
were granted, the whole army would turn Jew or Shaking Quakers.” 


9The Rev. William Jones, op. cit., p. 162. 


10The Rev. J. William Jones, “The Christian Character of Robert E. Lee,” in 
General Lee After Appomattox, edited by Franklin L. Riley (New York, 1922), p. 
185. 
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Lee reversed the decision and wrote: “Approved, and respectfully 
returned to Captain ——, with the advice that he should always 
respect the religious views and feelings of others.’ 

Lee seldom spoke harshly of the enemy, whom he referred to 
as “those people.” He fought the North because they invaded his 
homeland, seeking to wrest from the South certain sacred rights. “I 
have never cherished bitter or vindictive feelings,” he said, “and 
have never seen the day when I did not pray for the enemy.” This 
must have become increasingly difficult as the Union’s success in- 
creased, along with Southern failures. This Lee did not blame on 
Providence, but on himself. “You see what a poor sinner I am, and 
how unworthy to possess what was given me,” he wrote. “For that 
reason it has been taken away.” 

This thought sustained him to the end. As Grant's shells crashed 
into Petersburg, Lee regularly attended Sunday services of the local 
Episcopal minister, Mr. Platt. To another clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Cole, he wrote, “We must suffer patiently to the end, when all things 
will be made right.” 

The end came soon afterwards, at Appomattox. When General 
E. P. Alexander recommended that the troops disperse for guerilla 
warfare, Lee replied: “General, you and I as Christian men have 
no right to consider only how this would affect us. We would bring 
on a state of affairs it would take the country years to recover from.”’* 
The same Christian principles that had made war unavoidable made 
surrender inevitable. Believing this, Lee surrendered without anguish 
or remorse. 

Back in Richmond, Lee joined in the worship at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church. Throughout the summer of 1865, when he was 
in the country, he worshipped at the closest Episcopal church. Re- 
construction changed many things, but not Lee’s religious habits 
and convictions. 

Thus he came to the Valley of Virginia in the fall of 1865, a 
staunch Anglican moving into a Presbyterian stronghold. Within 
a decade after their arrival in the 1730’s, God-fearing Scotch-Irish 
had set up their meeting houses at Timber Ridge, New Providence, 
and Falling Spring in what later became Rockbridge County. When 
Bishop William Meade came through over a century later, in 1843, 
the first Episcopal church was still in the planning stage: 


11The Rev. J. William Jones, Christ in the Camp (Richmond, 1897), p. 79. Many 
examples of Lee’s religious tolerance are quoted by his biographers. 


12E. P. Alexander, Military Memoirs of a Confederate (New York, 1895), p. 600. 
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“I spent four days in Lexington, preached several times, con- 
firmed sixteen, administered the Holy Communion, and ad- 
dressed the students. I was received with great kindness. The 
prospect of building an Episcopal Church is gratifying to us all.” 


The two catalysts who made the reaction possible were not 
churchmen, but devoted laymen. One was General Francis H. Smith, 
whose memorial window labels him “Father and Founder of the 
Church.” Longtime superintendent of the Virginia Military Institute, 
a devoted Christian and administrator, he used his considerable in- 
fluence and prestige to further the Episcopal cause. The other, Henry 
Norgrove, Esq., came to Virginia from Oxford, England, and brought 
his Anglicanism with him. A large, heavy-set man, with beetle eye- 
brows and sideburns, he instilled a sense of liturgy and holiness into 
the early services. Norgrove served as the original warden. In this 
he was assisted by his wife, Matilda, a small, sharp-faced woman 
noted for her zeal and her devotion. Their daughter Sarah became 
the first organist of Grace Church. The Norgroves were the essential 
link between the large Anglican world and the little Presbyterian 
town of Lexington, tucked snugly in its valley. 

On December 11, 1843, William Tate conveyed to the trustees 
half an acre of land near Washington College; the construction of 
Grace Church began. A brick building sixty feet long, forty wide, 
and thirty high, it resembled the austere symmetrical Presbyterian 
churches throughout the area. A gallery ran around both sides, with 
one portion set aside for servants. The pulpit was eight feet above 
the chancel floor; a reading desk, immediately in front of it, was 
five feet lower. The centrally-located font was flanked by two large 
cast-iron stoves, with smoke pipes leading to chimneys in the rear 
wall of the building. Above the pulpit were inscribed the words: 
My House Is THE House oF Prayer. So it was for General Lee and 
his family in the years after Appomattox.”* 

Twenty-seven communicants, including six cadets, were listed on 
the new church’s rolls in 1845. In 1846, the diocesan convention 
authorized the formation of Latimer Parish (named for England’s 
sixteenth century martyr bishop, Hugh Latimer) to include all of 
Rockbridge County. The Rev. Robert Nelson, ordained in Lexington 
that year, was pastor until 1851. He resigned to go to China as a 
missionary. By then the congregation was thriving, and membership 
increasing slowly. But all progress stopped when war came. 


13E. Pendleton Tompkins et al., The Beginnings of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Lexington (Lexington, 1930) . 
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This was the situation which Lee found when he came to assume 
his college duties in 1865. He had hardly arrived before he was 
elected to the vestry. A September 26, 1865, entry in the Record 
Book reads: “A meeting held this date. Upon motion General R. E. 
Lee and Dr. H. T. Burton were unanimously elected members of 
the Vestry of Grace Church. On motion adjourned.” It was signed 
“R. K. Madison, Registrar.” 

That same month Lee told the local Presbyterian minister, 
Dr. W. S. White: “I shall be disappointed and will fail in the leading 
object that brought me here, unless these young men become real 
Christians.” To the Rev. Dr. Brown, one of the trustees of Washing- 
ton College, he added: “I dread the thought of any student going 
from the college without becoming a sincere Christian.” These senti- 
ments he repeated time and again during his presidency. For Lee 
his intellectual and spiritual missions were so organically blended 
that it never occurred to him to separate them. 

Southern churches, like everything else in Dixie, had been im- 
poverished and in many instances destroyed by the war. The pre- 
war rector of Grace Church, William N. Pendleton, resigned to enter 
the Confederate Army in 1861, and eventually became Lee’s chief 
of artillery. After Appomattox, his Lexington congregation urged 
him to return. They could not offer much in the way of worldly 
goods. “We promise you the occupation of the parsonage during 
the remainder of the current year,” the vestry wrote, “and such 
voluntary contributions as the individual members of the congrega- 
tion may feel able to make. We regret in the present deranged con- 
dition of the country and the currency, that this is all that we can 
promise.” The desperate vestry even rented out the Sunday school 
room to Mr. William Poindexter for a while, to increase church 
income. General Pendleton did return, and the people did try to 
provide him with the best possible salary; but during the first six 
years after Appomattox it averaged only $764.16 annually. 

The financial situation of the little congregation, struggling to 
maintain a rector and parsonage, and to contribute to a nearby 
mission, was precarious. A proposal was made “to sell the parson- 
age, with a view to extinguishing the debt on same, and provide 
one within our means,” but this was not done. On April 13, 1867, 
the vestry assigned pew rents, starting at $40.00 for the first eight 
rows in the center, and going down to $20.00 for the back pews. 
(The Lees rented one of the $40.00 pews, four from the front, 


14The vestry records for the period are in the vault of the R. E. Lee Memorial 
Church, Lexington, Virginia. 
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directly behind ex-Governor Letcher.) The realistic vestry realized 
that “many pews will remain unoccupied, and it is proper to reserve 
some as free pews.” Later on, to avoid embarrassment, they author- 
ized the rector and warden to assign pews to persons not able to 
pay the assessment. 

If the church were economically shaky, it was doctrinally sound. 
At the beginning of each year, Lee joined with his fellow vestry- 
men to sign a statement which read: 


“I do yield my hearty assent and approbation to the doctrines 
and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, and promise that I will faithfully execute the office of a 
Vestryman of Latimer Parish in Rockbridge County without 
prejudice, favor, or affection, according to the best of my skill 
and knowledge.” 


A faithful vestryman and communicant, Lee the Churchman 
spent more time wrestling with financial problems than any others 
during his Lexington years. As involved as he was with his official 
college duties, Lee, nevertheless, served intermittently as the chair- 
man of the finance committee. In an 1868 report signed by him, he 
pointed out that the church was in arrears to the pastor for $40.21 
of the 1867 salary, and $191.00 of his 1868 salary. The committee 
recommended that parishioners be urged to pay their arrears as soon 
as possible, and also “begged leave to state, that in their opinion 
$800.00 is an insufficient salary for the decent support of the Pastor 
at the present rate of living in Lexington.” Lee was not only in- 
strumental in having the salary raised. He personally made up the 
salary deficit in the 1870 budget—the last public act of his life. 

In addition to working diligently for Grace Church, Lee also 
erected a chapel on the Washington College grounds. Putting it 
at the top of the list of projects—ahead of a new president’s house 
—he made the proposal, selected the site, and drew up the plans 
for the building which would become his own final shrine and resting 
place.*> On July 18, 1866, the trustees authorized the construction 
of a chapel, “not to exceed in cost $10,000.00.” Two local builders, 
Shields and Pole, were employed to construct it according to General 
Lee’s plan. By employing a sizeable crew, they were able to have the 
building ready for dedication at commencement exercises in 1867. 

A quaint Victorian structure with a flared central tower, the 
chapel followed no single architectural style. Romanesque windows 


15That his son G. W. C. Lee and Col. T. H. Williamson (both of whom were 
then teaching at V.M.I.) helped in the project is certain; but just which of them 
did what is not definitely known. 
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were used in the basically Gothic edifice perched on the side of the 
hill, sloping down from the main College buildings.** Not unlike 
nearby Grace Church in basic shape and floor plan, the new struc- 
ture was 58 feet wide and 85 feet long, with a semi-circular apse 
on the eastern end of the church. There were five double sash win- 
dows with diamond-shaped panes on either side, and two more in 
the front wall, for a total of twelve. This symmetrical touch was 
typical of Lee the engineer, and dominated his own home as well 
as the new chapel. 

The native pine floors and bricks kilned near the site gave the 
structure an indigenous quality, and the 86-foot tower a touch of 
grandeur. Interested in every phase of the work, Lee personally 
supervised each stage of construction. 

Once the chapel was in use, no one was more regular in at- 
tendance than its designer. In fact, one of Lee’s students later re- 
ported that he never knew the General to be absent from chapel 
service. Lee’s concern in the Christian mission to college students 
became almost an obsession. ‘““We had been conversing for some time 
respecting the religious welfare of the students,” wrote Dr. J. Wil- 
liam Jones, a former chaplain in the Army of Northern Virginia. 
“General Lee’s feelings became so intense that for a time his ut- 
terance was shocked; but, recovering himself, with his eyes over- 
flowed with tears, his lips quivering with emotion, and both hands 
raised, he exclaimed: ‘Oh, Doctor! If I could only know that all the 
young men in the college were good Christians, I should have nothing 
more to desire.’” This from a man who did not shed a tear at 
Gettysburg, Cold Harbor, or Appomattox. 

Lee’s preference for the Bible over any other book became more 
pronounced after he moved to Lexington. “It is not above human 
comprehension, and is sufficient to satisfy all human desires,” he 
pointed out. Reading it and living up to it were, he well knew, quite 
different things. ‘““The difficulty is to conform the heart and mind and 
thoughts to its teaching,” he wrote to a cousin, “and to obtain 
strength to bring the body under the control of the spirit.” 

Again, when English friends sent him a Bible, he called it 
(in a letter to Hon. A. W. Beresford Hope) “a book in comparison 
with which all others in my eyes are of minor importance, and which 
in all my perplexities and distresses has never failed to give me 
light and strength.” Resisting countless invitations to join and 

16The three central structures were built by John Jordan, commencing in 1822. 


They are Greek Revival in design, and thus quite unlike the chapel stylistically. 
See my article on “John Jordan, Man of Iron,” in the Iron Worker, rd a 1957. 
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sponsor groups, he not only joined the Rockbridge Bible Society, 
but served as its president. 

Lee both rejoiced over the religious conversions among students 
and cadets at the two Lexington colleges and publicly praised them. 
During “the great revival of 1869” at the Virginia Military Institute, 
over a hundred young men made their professions of faith. “That 
is the best news I have heard since I have been in Lexington,” 
Lee said. ‘““Would that we could have such a revival in our college, 
and all our colleges.” 

An ardent revivalist, Lee was neither a liturgist nor legalist. 
He did not engage in spirited arguments on churchmanship or doc- 
trine. “I never trouble myself about such questions,” he replied 
when asked about the apostolic succession. “My chief concern is to 
try to be a humble, sincere Christian myself.” A Lexington lady com- 
plained that she had trouble finding appropriate food for Lenten 
fasts. Lee replied: “I would not trouble myself with special dishes. 
I suppose if we try to abstain from special sins, that is all that will 
be expected of us.” 

Favoring sermons and prayers that were short, sincere, and per- 
tinent, he praised a preacher who gave “the very marrow of the 
Gospel.” Nor did Lee mind suggesting, indirectly, that the young 
man who helped with chapel services “confine his morning prayers to 
us poor sinners at the college, and pray for the Turks, the Jews, the 
Chinese, and the other heathens some other time.”** His Christianity 
was rooted in reality. He expected no millennium during his sojourn 
on earth. “Mankind for years will not be sufficiently Christianized 
to bear the absence of restraint and force,” he said. Yet he did not 
overestimate the soldier’s role. Once when his daughter, Mildred, 
was writing a paper on the farmer, soldier, and sailor, Lee said: 
“The first is the most useful citizen, the last two necessary evils 
which will disappear when the world becomes sufficiently 
Christianized.” 

That day was still far away when the General arose on a gloomy 
fall morning in 1870 to say his morning prayers and read the Psalter 
appointed for September 28: “Praise the Lord, ye house of Israel: 
praise the Lord, ye house of Aaron. Praise the Lord, ye house of 
Levi; ye that fear the Lord, praise the Lord ... ” Then he went, 
as always, to the morning chapel service. His office being in the 
basement, he did not have to confront the raw wet morning. But 
he did have to face students adjusting their new fall schedules. He 


11J. W. Jones, op. cit., p. 60. 
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wrote a letter to Samuel Tagart in Baltimore in which he struck 
an optimistic note: “My pains are less and my strength greater. In 
fact, I suppose I am as well as I shall be. I am still following Dr. 
B's directions, and in time I may improve still more.” As he walked 
out of his office at the morning’s end, a sophomore named Percy 
Davidson asked him to autograph a small picture when it was con- 
venient. “I will go right back and do it now,” Lee said.'* It was the 
last time he signed his name. 

The old man left the building, pulling his door shut behind 
him. It was the last time he saw his office. 

In a bone-chilling rain, he went home for lunch and an arm- 
chair nap before attending the 4 p.m. vestry meeting at Grace Church. 
Into the rain he went, with only an old military cloak over his 
shoulders, then into the damp unheated church. He engaged in 
a little light conversation before che meeting, telling several stories 
about his old friend and mentor, Bishop Meade. With his usual 
punctuality, he called the meeting to order promptly at four. The 
registrar made the customary opening entries in his neat florid script: 

Sept. 28. At a meeting of the Vestry in the Church, present 

Gen. R. E. Lee, Gen. F. H. Smith, Prof. Joynes, Col. Johnston, 


Dr. Barton, Messrs. Figgatt, Kooner, Campbell, Dr. Madison 
and Col. Williamson. Gen. Lee was in the chair ... 


As usual, the chief concern turned out to be financial problems. 
Having dealt at length with the church building, they talked of a 
fund to raise the rector’s salary. “Lee was tired by this time,” Douglas 
Freeman reports, “and despite the chill of the place, his face was 
flushed, but he waited in patience.”?® All the vestrymen announced 
what contribution they would make. The registrar recorded the 
sums in the record, the clerk added up the total. When it was 
all done, they were still $55 short of their goal. “I will give that 
sum,” Lee said. 

Since it was almost seven o'clock now, the vestry tabled several 
less pressing items. The registrar wrote away: 


Resolved, that the topic embraced in latter part of the Pastor 


circular be postponed until this day two weeks—October 12, 
1870. 


When that day arrived, the problems of the church would still 
be very much alive; but General Lee would be dead. Thus Lee’s 


18Washington and Lee Alumni Magazine, III (no. 1, January, 1927), p. 6. 
19Freeman, op. cit., IV, p. 487. 
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final public acts took place not on the field of battle, but in the 
half-gloom of a bare little church. 


“High command, great fame, heart-anguish, galling burdens had 
ended in this last service—to plan a little church in a mountain 
town, and to give of his substance to raise the pay of a parson 
who had been his loyal lieutenant in arms.”?° 


Lee did not live to see a larger, siurdier Gothic Revival lime- 
stone church replace the modest brick dwelling in which he wor- 
shipped. He did not know, and might not have approved, of chang- 
ing the name from Grace to R. E. Lee Memorial Church—one of 
the few Episcopal churches in the nation named after an American. 

Yet if he were to enter the church today, he would not feel 
like a total stranger. He would be pleased to see a large plaque in 
the chancel reading: 


To the Memory of 
HENRY NORGROVE 
of Oxford, England 
and Matipa B., His Wife 
the First Episcopalians 
to Come to Rockbridge County. 
Another, on the Gospel side, would bring a multitude of mem- 
ories back into his eye and mind: 


In Memory of 
Rev. WILLIAM NELSON PENDLETON, D.D. 
Pastor of this Church for 28 Years 
“Faithful Unto Death” 


He would see stained glass windows dedicated to lads who died 
young, and in whose death he had metaphorically shared: 


Edward Norgrove, died May 7, 1863, aged 19 years; 
William Norgrove, died May 4, 1863, aged 22 years; 
Alexander S. Pendleton, killed in battle, Sept. 24, 1864 ... 


What would startle him most, one conjectures, would be still 
another inscription, at the base of the Resurrection Window domi- 
nating the front of the church: 


ROBERT EDWARD LEE — 
NUMBERED WITH Tuy SAINTs IN GLORY EVERLASTING 


20[bid., p. 488. 


The Pamphlet War on the 


Proposed Virginia Anglican 
Episcopate, 1767-1775 


By George William Pilcher* 


FTER the “Parson’s Cause” had ceased to be of great impor- 
tance to the people of the Virginia colony, a new controversy 
—that concerning the often-proposed colonial episcopate— 
drew the attention of the colony. Many prominent English Church- 
men had previously called for the creation of an American bishopric,* 
but prior to 1767 the question had never come to the fore in the 
minds of the Virginians. The political dispute which these proposals 
engendered in the predominantly Anglican colony of Virginia were 
to play an important part in molding the Patriot mind. 

In the early part of 1767, the Pennsylvania Journal observed 
that the well-being of both the Anglican Church and the Virginia 
laity would be improved “upon the settlement of episcopacy” in the 
colony. The author, who styled himself “one of the society’s Mis- 
sionaries in Virginia,” believed that the currently popular republi- 
can principles in religion would lead to the demand for similar 
principles in civil government. He felt that only by the institution 
of episcopacy could such a dangerous trend be halted. 

The writers of the time did not think it unusual that a new 
dispute had developed and had come to occupy a prominent place 


*The author is a student at the University of Illinois, and is also the author of 
“Virginia Newspapers and the Dispute over the Proposed Colonial Episcopate, 
1771-1772,” which appeared in the November 1960 issue of The Historian.—Editor’s 
note. 

1See especially, the Anniversary Sermons of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel for 1767 and 1771, and Thomas Secker, A Letter to the Right Honourable 
Horatio Walpole, Esq.; Written Jan. 9, 1750-1751, by the Right Reverend Thomas 
Secker, LL.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford: Concerning Bishops in America (London, 
1769) . 

2Pennsylvania Journal; and the Weekly Advertiser, March 4, 1767, A Collection 
of Tracts From the Late News Papers, &c. Containing Particularly the American 
Whig, A Whip for the American Whig, With Some Other Pieces on the Subject 
of the Residence of Protestant Bishops in the American Colonies, and in Answer 


S the Writer Who Opposed It, &c. (New York, 1768), p. $35. Henceforth cited as 
racts. 
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in the minds of the Virginians. The argument arising out of the 
Two Pence Acts had indeed but recently ended, though it had not 
yet been forgotten.* However, Purdie and Dixon’s Gazette had an- 
nounced that the episcopal system would never be brought to 
America, due to lack of official support.‘ 

Also, in 1767, the Rev. Thomas Bradbury Chandler, a missionary 
of the Venerable Society** at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, published 
the first of several pamphlets in which he called upon the people 
of Virginia to lend their support to the proposed colonial episcopal 
system. In this pamphlet, Chandler brought forth seven arguments 
which became the basis for many future demands of the pro- 
Episcopal party.® 

He noted that an episcopate was needed, first, to preserve the 
direct apostolic succession which had been uninterrupted since the 
time of Christ, and secondly, to continue the practice of laying on 
of hands during the ceremony of ordination. Thirdly, Chandler 
believed that without bishops there could be no satisfactory govern- 
ment of the Church of England in the colonies, even though the 
Northern colonies had adopted the practice of holding voluntary 
conventions of the clergy. He also pointed out that, due to the 
absence of bishops in America, a candidate for ordination could 
partake of that sacrament only by expending the sum of £100 (pre- 
sumably for transportation and subsistence while in England); as a 
result, the colonies were abie to obtain only wealthy clergymen— 
or those who were unsuccessful in England; consequently, the suc- 
cess of the Anglican cause was greatly hindered. 

Chandler believed that the Church of England, with almost a 
million members in America, could easily increase its numbers by 
more work among the Indians (a function which had never been 
properly carried out, even though the colonists had been enjoined 


8The New York Journal; or, The General Advertiser, September 5, 1771, p. 1. 

4Purdie and Dixon's Virginia Gazette, August 6, 1767, p. 1. 

4aThe “Venerable Society” was one of the names used to designate the S.P.G., 
ie., the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

5Thomas Bradbury Chandler, An Appeal to the Public in Behalf of the Church 
of England in America: Wherein the Original and Nature of the Episcopal Office 
are Briefly considered, Reasons for sending Bishops to America are Assigned, the 
Plan on Which it is Proposed to Send Them is Stated, and the Objections Against 
Sending Them are Obviated and Confuted: With an A ix, Wherein is Given 
Some Account of an Anonymous Pamphlet (New York, 1767), pp. 4-38. Henceforth 
cited as Chandler, Appeal. The colony of Virginia had provided that all those 
properly qualified individuals who desired ordination were to be granted £50 to 
defray their expenses. Thomas Gwatkin, A Letter to the Clergy of New York and 
by an Address to the Episcopalians in Virginia (Williams- 

rg, » p. 27. 
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by their charters to do so), provided that such attempts were ef- 
fectively controlled. His final argument noted that in many American 
colonies the Church of England had been relegated to a lower 
status than the dissenting groups, who hypocritically demanded 
religious freedom for themselves, yet were zealous in denying it to 
the Anglicans.® 

Following the exposition of his seven most specific arguments, 
Chandler entered into a discussion of the powers to be vested in 
the proposed bishops. He believed that any American episcopacy 
should consist of bishops who possessed no civil authority whatsoever, 
but only that “Spiritual and Ecclesiastical” power which could be 
granted by the Church in an attempt to supervise its own clergy. 
Thus, he felt, the larger number of non-Anglicans in the colonies 
should have no fears of spiritual courts, for the bishops were to 
have authority over no one but their own ministers. Furthermore, 
the author could find no reason why the Americans should fear 
that the bishops would demand tithes, for they could only be granted 
by the owners of the land. He concluded by predicting “the ruin 
of the Church” in the colonies unless the episcopal system was 
established with all possible haste." 

The publication of Chandler’s Appeal immediately brought 
forth a series of critical articles which were later compiled and 
published in pamphlet form. Some writers complained that the 
true motives of the pro-episcopal party had not been stated, and 
that Chandler desired a bishop who would be developed into a 
“down right pontifical sovereign” as soon as the supporters of 
episcopacy attained the strength to do so.* This same author believed 
that the majority of the Virginia Anglicans had absolutely no desire 
to undertake the support of a bishop, since they had not yet made 
adequate provision for the care of their parish priests.? The at- 
titude of the Anglicans toward religious toleration was also ques- 
tioned. In Virginia, predominantly Anglican, many complaints al- 
leged persecution of dissenting groups which had merely asked for 
privileges which the Church of England claimed for herself.1° It 
was further maintained that the Anglican Church had no intention 
of preserving the liberty of the dissenters, for this Church still 


6Chandler, Appeal, pp. 55-85. 


TIbid., pp. 79-113. He did, however, admit the possibility of a tax of 4d. per £100 
for the support of the bishops. Ibid., p. 97. 


8Parker’s New York Gazette, June 20, 1768, Tracts, pp. 240-245. 
*Parker’s New York Gazette, August 1, 1768, Tracts, pp. 352-356. 


10Parker’s New York Gazette, August 22, 1768, Tracts, p. 397. Pennsylvania Jour- 
nal; and the Weekly Advertiser, April 21, 1768, Tracts, p. 83. 
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contained “the mournful relicks of her ancient persecuting spirit,” 
which had developed an insatiable “fondness for power,” and that 
they were in no way “scrupulous about the means of procuring” 
this desired authority. 

One of the authors of this group of articles held that previous 
attempts to destroy the liberty of the Americans had usually been 
“accompanied with endeavors to settle bishops” in the colonies,? 
whereas another believed that if there were any further attempts to 
do so, the pro-Episcopal party would find the deeply rooted Ameri- 
can “prejudices and objections” would not permit them to submit 
peacefully. Even if bishops were to be created by an act of Parlia- 
ment, the charters, laws, and “constitutions” would be destroyed, and 
those who favored such a measure would be “considered as abettors 
of Mr. Greenville [sic] and other “Enemies of America” who were 
attempting to reduce the Americans to “the state of slaves.”1* One 
writer, who claimed to be a clergyman of the “American episcopal 
Church” and an “American Episcopalian,” believed that the au- 
thority of the Church of England had facets which no friend of 
liberty would wish to see introduced into the colonies; these facets 
were composed of the thousands of “powers and peculiarities oc- 
casioned by the liberality of popes and princes, and the supersti- 
tions of the vulgar.’’* Another author noted that the Anglican clergy 
hoped to obtain “a mitered generalissimo” to serve as their leader 
while they stripped the colonies of their religious liberties.*® 

This series of newspaper articles closed with the observation that 
Chandler had raised the possibility of a new tax for the support 
of an episcopate.® The author believed that the maintenance of a 
bishop would require much more revenue than could be raised by 
private donations. Since the Church in England would not be ex- 
pected to undertake subsidizing the Church in America, it was only 
reasonable to assume the necessity of taxing for the support of the 
heirarchy; and if for the hierarchy, “why not for the parish 
ministers?”’?? 

The year 1768 also brought the first important formal reply to 
Chandler's Appeal, a pamphlet written anonymously by one who 


11Pennsylvania Journal; and the Weekly Advertiser, April 28, 1768, Tracts, p. 99. 
12Pennsylvania Journal; and the Weekly Advertiser, July 7, 1768, Tracts, p. 291. 
183Pennsylvania Journal; and the Weekly Advertiser, March 24, 1768, Tracts, p. 15. 
14Parker’s New York Gazette, April 4, 1768, Tracts, p. 37. 

15Parker’s New York Gazette, May 30, 1768, Tracts, p. 176. 

16Chandler, Appeal, p. 97. 

17Pennsylvania Journal; and the Weekly Advertiser, May 9, 1768, Tracts, p. 210. 
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referred to himself as “An Antiepiscopalian.” After referring to 
Chandler as “an impudent liar’ who was wont to make use of “il- 
liberal language,” he noted that a Presbyterian ordination was no 
less valid than one performed by bishops, implying that clergymen 
of the Church of England could have been ordained in that manner. 

This anonymous author, after listing many powers which in the 
past had been exercised by the English bishops, noted the possibility 
of an American bishop’s laying claim to this authority and develop- 
ing into “a Petty Sovereign.” He observed that the English bishops 
had been continually encroaching upon the civil and religious lib- 
erties of the British people, and had proved to be a constant “Public 
Grievance” by their espousal of “Popery.” If this encroachment were 
to continue and eventually spread to the colonies, he predicted that 
it would lead to bloodshed. The article was ended with the observa- 
tion that Anglican bishops were not worthy of the confidence of 
Americans, for when the majority of Englishmen had come to realize 
that the Stamp Act was working to the detriment of England as 
well as her colonies, and had called for its repeal, the hierarchy 
almost unanimously demanded its continuation.** 

The following year, 1769, witnessed the spread of the controversy 
when two expositions of the pro-episcopal cause appeared, More- 
over, the argument reached the public press of Virginia in the form 
of predictions that appointment of bishops for the American colonies 
was imminent. The first of these announcements appeared early in 
July, with the proposed bishopric at Albany, New York, whereas 
the report early in the next month located the bishop at Phila- 
delphia, which would be more in the center of the colonies. Later 
in August, it was claimed that six bishoprics were to be established 
in the American colonies, with an archbishop settled at Boston and 
subsidiary bishops for Nova Scotia, Virginia, the Carolinas, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York.’* These announcements were always inserted 
in the columns which were titleed “News from London,” and were 
thus assigned a certain amount of credence by the Virginians, who 


18*An Antiepiscopalian,” A Letter Concerning an American Bishop, &c. to Dr. 
Bradbury Chandler, Ruler of St. John’s Church, in Elizabeth-Town. In Answer to 
the Appendix of His Appeal to the Public, &c. (n.p., 1768), pp. 11-18. 

19Purdie and Dixon’s Virginia Gazette, July 6, 1769, p. 1; August 10, 1769, p. 2. 
Rind’s Virginia Gazette, July 6, 1769, p. 1; August 10, 1769, p. 2. The six men 
proposed for the American bishoprics were “Rev. Mr. G[feorge] Whitefield, Arch- 
bishop of Boston. Rev. Mr. [William] Romaine, Bishop of New York. Rev. Mr. 
[John] Wesley, Bishop of Pennsylvania. Rev. Mr. [Spencer] Madan, Bishop of the 
Carolinas. Rev. Mr. ory Shirley, Bishop of Virginia. Rev. Charles Wesley, 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, kc.” Purdie and Dixon’s Virginia Gazette, August 24, 1769, 
p- 2. It is interesting to note that all six were closely associated in the Methodist 
movement. 
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began to consider an American episcopacy less of a rumor and more 
of a fact. 

Thomas Bradbury Chandler re-entered the growing debate with 
his Appeal Defended, which was intended to be chiefly a reply to 
the Letter of “An Antiepiscopalian.” Chandler stated that the trip 
to England for ordination was too hazardous for many of the possible 
candidates; he claimed that while fifty-two candidates for the min- 
istry had left the Northern and Middle colonies, since their founding, 
for ordination by the Bishop of London, only forty-two had returned 
to serve in America, the remainder having perished either by drown- 
ing or by sickness brought about by the voyage. As a result of the 
combined hazards of the voyage and of the expenses involved, the 
best qualified men in the colonies were unwilling to undertake the 
journey; therefore, many undesirable applicants were able to obtain 
ordination, due to an insufficient knowledge of their characters on 
the part of the bishop in England.” 

Furthermore, said Chandler, the Americans were deluded in 
their belief that all the colonial clergymen were of a poor character 
and that all the English bishops were spiritual tyrants, oppressors 
of freedom, and friends of persecution. Chandler believed also that 
the Church of England lacked many of the rights which were exer- 
cised by other religious groups in the colonies. In fact, most dissent- 
ing bodies were able to enjoy fully their religious systems, whereas 
the Anglicans were forced to do without “several of the Institutions” 
of their Church which were held “in great Esteem and Veneration.” 

In concluding the Appeal Defended, Chandler reiterated the 
fact that he did not desire to create a state-established episcopate, 
but merely desired to elevate the Anglican Church to a position 
whereby it would be able to function as completely as the churches 
of the dissenters.?* 

In this same year, the English proponents of an American epis- 
copate published in pamphlet form a letter which had been written 
in either 1750 or 1751 by Thomas Secker, then Bishop of Oxford, 
later Archbishop of Canterbury. The letter, addressed to Horatio 
Walpole, was not to be published until after the writer's death. 
Secker had proposed that the American colonies have two or three 
bishops, who would be permitted only those powers exercised by 


20Thomas Bradbury Chandler, The Appeal Defended: or, the Proposed American 
yea ana Vindicated, in Answer to the Objections and Misrepresentations of Dr. 
Chauncey and Others (New York, 1769), pp. 120-131. Henceforth cited as Chandler, 
Appeal Defended. 

21Jbid., pp. 133, 153. 

22]bid., p. 266. 
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the commissaries of the Bishop of London. He believed that only 
by this means could the Church in America be made truly episcopal 
in nature, and an end be put to a situation that had never before 
existed in the annals of Christian history: whereby the diocesan 
was more than three thousand miles away from his diocese. He also 
noted that many men of “low Qualifications, and bad or doubtful 
Characters” had been ordained by the Bishop of London because 
he had not had the opportunity to become sufficiently acquainted 
with them. Secker further observed that an official superior to the 
clergy would be in a much better position to demand their obedience 
than someone who was drawn from their midst, as the commissary 
often was. As a result, many clerical offenses would be prevented, 
thus eliminating the need for punishment. 

The author continued by noting that any authority granted to 
the American bishops would have to be carefully specified so that 
they would in no way be able to effect an illegal increase in their 
power (this was to become a standard statement with which to 
appease the anti-episcopal party). The proposed American episcopate 
was to be different from that of England, and the power of the 
American bishops was to be much less than that wielded by their 
English counterpart. He concluded his Letter by stating that it 
could be presumed that every person desired the liberty to engage 
in the full exercise of his religious beliefs, but that of all the re- 
ligious groups in the American colonies, only Anglicans were denied 
the right to do so.”* 

Although Secker’s Letter to Walpole was not published until 
more than a decade after it was written, the pro-Episcopal party 
found it a useful weapon in their battle to procure bishops for the 
American colonies. It became a valuable addition to their arsenal 
by virtue of its presentation of the arguments and because it carried 
the weight of a well-known name. Furthermore, the Letter brought 
forth some earlier views on the problem and caused the demands 
of the pro-Episcopal party to appear less a reaction to the previous 
difficulties engendered by the Two Pence Acts. 

The year 1771 found no important activity in the pamphlet 
dispute, and the next statement in the controversy over episcopacy 
came in a pamphlet attributed to Francis Blackburne,?** which 


23Secker, pp. 2-16. 

28aFrancis Blackburne was a radical clergyman of the Church of England, who 
wished that Church to become essentially Unitarian. See Richard B. Barlow, 
“Anti-Subscription and the Clerical Petition Movement in the Church of England, 
1766-1772,” in HistoricaL MAGaAzInE, XXX (1961), pp. 35-49. 
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appeared as a rebuttal to those arguments brought forth by Secker. 
This author believed that bishops were a breed of men who would 
never be satisfied with any amount of power until that power had 
become complete in both civil and ecclesiastical affairs. Thus, if 
such men were settled in the colonies with restricted powers, they 
would disavow the restrictions and attempt to exercise authority 
which they did not really possess.2* He further believed that by 
desiring bishops with the power to do “political good,”** Secker had 
wished to see them visited with extensive political as well as re- 
ligious powers, powers which the king, as head of both the civil 
and religious government, could bestow at any time he saw fit. 
Without a great deal of civil and religious authority, the author 
concluded, the proposed American bishops would be even less ef- 
fective than their counterparts in England.” 

The remainder of the pamphlet was an attack upon the tyran- 
nical tendencies which the author felt had been evinced by the 
English bishops. If these gentlemen were to come to America, this 
pamphleteer believed that they would soon develop into a serious 
threat to the liberty of both the Anglicans and the non- icans. 
The author stated that only those who had actively opposed the 
introduction of episcopacy into the colonies had proved themselves 
“to be the friends of Liberty,” but he also noted that even the non- 
Anglicans would advocate episcopacy if its powers were effectively 
limited by Parliament.*" 

The author attacked the Bishops of London for their alleged 
instructions to missionaries in America to instigate petitions for an 
episcopate. In fact, he continued, the whole movement had been 
caused by Secker. He even claimed that Chandler had written his 
Appeal at Secker’s command, and that the Appeal Defended had 
been an attempt to defend the bishop’s honor, which had been 
seriously attacked by “An Antiepiscopalian” in his Letter to 
Chandler.* 

The Critical Commentary represented a dangerous attack upon 
the cause of episcopacy, because it attempted to create doubts as 
to the real reasons for support by Chandler and the others of the 
pro-Episcopal party, for bishops in America. Bishops, furthermore, 


24Francis Blackburne, A Critical Commentary on Archbishop Secker’s Letter to 
the Right Honourable Horatio Walpole Concerning Bishops in America (Philadel- 
phia, 1771), pp. 16, 28. 

25Secker, p. 12. 

26Blackburne, pp. 17-27. 

27Ibid., pp. 48, 70. 

28[bid., pp. 65, 71. 
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were identified as the spokesmen of tyranny, and all who opposed 
them were held up to be the true supporters of both religious and 
civil liberty. 

For a short while after this anonymous effort, the pamphlet 
warfare was overshadowed by the newspaper discussion engendered 
by the activities of two conventions of Virginia clergymen. These 
conventions aroused much immediate comment in the public press, 
and had a great influence on many pamphlets which were to appear 
later in 1771 and the three years following. 

Next to appear was a pamphlet by the Rev. Myles Cooper, 
president of King’s College, in behalf of the United Convention 
of the Clergy of New York and New Jersey. Resuming the argu- 
ment where Chandler’s Appeal Defended had left off, Cooper stated 
that many American Anglicans considered confirmation to be a 
“highly beneficial Institution” which could only be brought within 
their reach by the settlement of a bishop in the colonies. He noted 
that confirmation was of such great importance in the Church of 
England that no one was permitted to participate in Holy Com- 
munion “until such time as he be confirmed or be ready and desirous 
to be confirmed.” The author also believed that the true reason for 
the opposition from many of the Virginia clergy was their reluc- 
tance to have their activities observed by one with authority to 
remove them from office. 

Turning to the proposed plan under which bishops were to be 
settled in the colonies, Cooper stated that only those with suffragan 
powers had been requested from the Bishop of London. He noted 
that the Anglican Church in the colonies possessed more clergymen 
than many of the British dioceses; therefore, he reasoned, it was 
both more natural and more necessary that these ministers be under 
the supervision of their own bishops rather than that of the Bishop 
of London. In fact, claimed the author, a bishop in the colonies 
would become far more important than many of the holders of 
English sees. 

Cooper’s discussion of the episcopal controversy turned next 
to the Bishop of London, who at this time made no claim to juris- 
diction over the clergy of the colonial Church. The ecclesiastical 
government of the Church of England in America had previously 
been exercised by the holders of the See of London, noted the author, 
but since 1748 these bishops had not obtained a royal commission 
for exercise of such jurisdiction because they believed themselves 
too distant to maintain effective control. Furthermore, the American 
Church, “consisting of more Members than belong to it [the Church 
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of England] in all the Diocesses [sic] in the Province of York,” was 
spread throughout a territory “ten times larger than the Kingdom 
of Great-Britain.” Even though the Bishops of London claimed no 
special authority over the Church in the colonies, American candi- 
dates for ordination continued to make application to their office 
as a matter of custom. Also, “according to former Usage,” the Bishop 
of London was “generally allowed to have a more immediate Con- 
nection with the Colonies than any other Bishop.” Thus, claimed 
Cooper, the authority exercised by the Bishop of London over the 
Virginia Church was no longer founded on English law but was 
merely a matter of form.** 

Cooper was joined in this year of the controversy by Chandler, 
who deemed it necessary to publish an expanded defense of his 
Appeal. In his Appeal Farther Defended, he claimed that the An- 
glican clergy were not alone in their application for episcopacy; in 
fact, “several of the most considerable Lay-Gentlemen in the Colonies 
have recommended and petitioned for it, although not jointly with 
the Clergy.” Furthermore, the ministry did not claim to have origi- 
nated the idea of an episcopate for America, but had adopted a 
plan previously formed by others. Chandler also believed that a 
suffragan status would prove to be more desirable for an American 
bishop, since the current status of English bishops could not easily 
“be adapted to the peculiar needs of the colonies.” 

The author observed that those men desiring an episcopate 
had from the beginning of the dispute considered the Anglicans 
in America to be merely a religious society and had therefore pe- 
titioned for a bishop who would exercise powers of a purely religious 
nature. He felt that the petitioners viewed the government-granted 
extensions of power as mere burdens which were not an official part 
of the Church’s “real Substance” or “essential to its internal Con- 
stitution,” and they thus had no desire to transfer these appendages 
to the colonies.*° 

In this contribution to the pro-episcopal viewpoint, Chandler 
set forth three reasons for the institution of episcopacy in America— 
ordination, confirmation, and church government—reasons which 
he felt could not be denied by those opposed to bishops. He con- 
cluded by stating that the petitioners had merely requested the 


29Myles Cooper, An Address From the Clergy of New-York and New-Jersey to 
the Episcopalians in Virginia; Occasioned By Some Late Transactions in that Colony 
Relative to an American Episcopate (New York, 1771), pp. 1-27. 

8s0Thomas Bradbury Chandler, The Appeal Farther Defended; in Answer to the 
Farther Misrepresentations of Dr. Chauncey (New York, 1771), pp. 143, 160, 225. 
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necessary means to bring an end to their problems, that in no way 
did they wish to interfere with the “Rights and Safety” of any of 
the dissenting groups. The non-Anglicans had been permitted to 
have any form of church government they desired without “ill Con- 
sequences.” The supporters of episcopacy only wished to have their 
Church raised to a level of equality.** 

On March 12, 1772, a notice appeared in Rind’s Virginia 
Gazette to the effect that the Rev. Myles Cooper of New York had 
arrived in Virginia in an attempt to further the cause of an Ameri- 
can episcopate.** Soon thereafter the Pennsylvania Journal published 
a letter by one who preferred to be known as “Amicus Ecclesiae” 
of Williamsburg. This contribution strongly opposed episcopacy, 
especially that plan set forth in Cooper’s Address. 

“Amicus Ecclesiae” argued that the Anglican Church and clergy 
in America were already under “a regular subordination and govern- 
ment” which, though not based upon the ecclesiastical law of the 
Church of England, was based upon the English common law. This 
situation was not only advantageous to religion but was also con- 
ducive to the growth of “the liberty of the subject.” The author 
believed that, if the American Anglicans should ask for bishops 
with authority only over their own clergy, there was no security 
that America would not have bishops “imposed” upon it “with 
the same authority they exercise in England.” 

The anonymous writer further admitted that it would not be 
impossible for American bishops, “with power only to ordain, gov- 
ern the Clergy, and administer confirmation,” to be “bad men” who 
would find a way to “exercise even this limited power illegally.” 
He inquired; “May they not commit simony, and other offenses 
against the duty of their office? May they not, by an arbitrary sen- 
tence, from party resentment, deprive a Clergyman of his living, or 
his orders?” Furthermore, he asked, could not these men, “from 
simonical considerations,” permit “improper persons” to be ordained 
into the ministry, “to the prejudice of religion and scandal of the 
Clergy?” The author noted that similar offenses had previously been 
committed by the English bishops and could easily be repeated by 
bishops in America. He concluded by observing that, if such crimes 
as these should be committed in the colonies, they would be pun- 
ishable not in America but “in a country, at the distance of 3000 
miles” where it would be impossible to determine the exact circum- 


31]bid., pp. 231, 240. 
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stances, and where the expenses involved in the prosecution of the 
crime could “ruin the person concerned.”’** 

In this same year, the Rev. Thomas Gwatkin published a 
pamphlet titled A Letter to the Clergy of New York and New Jersey, 
in which he stated that he and Henley had been accused by the 
United Convention of violating their “Ordination Engagements.” 
He also claimed that Cooper’s Address had been a deliberate at- 
tempt to force the English bishops into a position favorable to an 
American bishopric. Gwatkin again mentioned the fact that those 
clergymen ordained by an American bishop would be unable to hold 
a parish in Virginia, due to “an Act of Assembly, which received the 
Royal Assent, wherein it is positively declared that no Person is 
capable of holding a Parish in Virginia unless he receives his Or- 
dination from a Bishop in England.’’** 

Gwatkin next entered into a discussion of the power which 
would accompany bishops to America. He theorized that the “Con- 
stitution” of the Virginia colony was a copy of the British constitu- 
tion, and that episcopacy in Virginia could be expected to hold 
the same position as it held in England. A bishop would sit in the 
Council (as the Bishop of London sat in the House of Lords), would 
establish ecclesiastical courts exercising “Jurisdiction over the clergy 
and the Laity,” and would supervise the vestries “in their choice 
of ministers.” He next commented that many “good Men, have 
amused themselves with forming Plans for an American Episcopate,” 
but these “Plans” had no value other than providing “an Hours 
Parlour Conversation or Chat at a Visitation in England.” All such 
“Plans” were “impracticable on this side of the Water” and appear 
to bear “no small Resemblance to some Proposals” Gwatkin had 
seen “for converting the Pope and the Grand Turk.” 

The author concluded by noting that he was opposed not to 
bishops in America but to those aspects of any “Civil Establish- 
ment” which would lead to “the Destruction of the Rights and Lib- 
erties of other Christian Communities.” Even if American bishops 
were to have the sole. purpose of reforming “immoral clergymen,” 
this could not be done effectively, for England with its twenty-four 
bishops had a greater percentage of this type of men than Virginia.** 

The year 1773 proved to be devoid of controversial pamphlet 


88Pennsylvania Journal; and the Weekly Advertiser, March 19, 1772, p. 1. 

34Thomas Gwatkin, A Letter to the Clergy of New York and New Jersey, Occa- 
sioned by An Address to the Episcopalians in Virginia (Williamsburg, 1772), pp. 
9-10. 
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material concerning the proposed episcopacy, as the colonists be- 
gan to occupy themselves with the developing Revolutionary situ- 
ation. The dispute reappeared in 1774, when Chandler brought 
forth two additional pamphlets on the eve of Revolution. 

The first of the Chandler pamphlets proved to be a defense 
of Archbishop Secker’s Letter to Walpole, and by the same reason- 
ing an attack upon Blackburne’s Critical Commentary. Chandler be- 
lieved that it was much to the detriment of the colonial Church 
that it had never been “supplied with Clergymen from the native 
Americans,” having been forced to depend upon “Strangers” of 
“doubtful character, low fortunes and poorly qualified.” The author 
felt it only natural that British “Clergymen of good standing” were 
reluctant to leave their homeland for a new country “where there 
was no chance to improve one’s reputation.” However, those Eng- 
lish ministers whose “bad Circumstances” were brought about by 
“their own Misconduct,” those who were “meanly qualified for the 
Office,” and those of “indifferent Characters” were deterred by no 
such reluctance.** 

Chandler’s second pamphlet of the year was published anony- 
mously, and proved to be essentially an attack upon those Anglicans 
who chose to espouse the growing anti-British sentiment in the 
colonies. He believed that such members of the Church of England 
were “apostates from common sense” and “blind” to their own 
interests if they were willing to “countenance and co-operate with 
a plan of proceedings,” which would “distress and disgrace” them. 
The author accused the Patriot Anglicans of “setting up a sort of 
people” for their masters who were “always fond of subduing by 
the iron rod of oppression” all those whose “principles or senti- 
ments” differed from their own. 

Chandler felt that the leaders of the developing Patriot cause 
possessed an “inveterate enmity to the Church of England,” which 
had “polluted the annals of the British history.” The Revolutionary 
leaders were of the same group that “usurped” the “sovereign power” 
of England, and “recorded in characters of Blood ... their intol- 
erance ... towards the members of the Church [of England].” They 
were of the group which had been “dreadfully triumphant in New- 
England,” declaring to Anglicans “that New England was No Place 
For Such As They.” He felt that, should “the projected revolution 
... take place,” these men would be the rulers of all the colonies 


86Thomas Bradbury Chandler, A Free Examination of the Critical Commentary on 
Archbishop Secker’s Letter to Mr. Walpole: to which is Added, by way of Appendix, 
a Copy of Bishop Sherlock’s Memorial (New York, 1774), pp. 19-20. 
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and would resume “the old work of persecuting the Church of 
England, by every method in their power.”** 

A reply to Chandler was soon forthcoming in the form of an 
anonymous pamphlet by Charles Lee, a future general in the Patriot 
army. Lee claimed that the author of the Friendly Address had 
“the want of candour and truth, the apparent spirit of persecution, 
the unforgivingness, the deadly hatred to Dissenters, and the zeal 
for arbitrary power” which had been characteristic of “Churchmen” 
throughout all of history, “and more particularly the high part of 
the Church of England.’’** 

It appears that, with the publication of Lee’s reply to Chandler, 
the pamphlet controversy had come to an end. The military phase 
of the Revolution opened in April, 1775, and Thomas Bradbury 
Chandler, the leading spokesman of the pro-Episcopal party, em- 
barked for England the following month. In August of the same 
year, Myles Cooper was forced to flee in his nightshirt through his 
back window in order to escape the fury of a Patriot mob. Chandler 
had published the last important pamphlet in the episcopal dispute, 
but his words were to have little influence upon the Church in Vir- 
ginia when it chose to be independent of the English Church— 
as the people of Virginia chose to be independent of the English 
government.*° 


37Thomas Bradbury Chandler, A Friendly Address to all Reasonable Amer- 
icans, on the Subjects of our Political Confusions: in which the Necessary Conse- 
quences of Violently Opposing the King’s Troops, and of a General Non-Importa- 
tion are Fairly Stated (New York, 1774), pp. 49-50. 

38Charles Lee, Strictures on a Pamphlet Entitled a “Friendly Address to all 
Reasonable Americans, on the Subject of our Political Confusions.” Addressed to 
the People of America (Philadelphia, 1774), p. 2. 

3®James Madison, the first Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Virginia, was the 
fourth in the American succession, having been preceded by Samuel Seabury of 
Connecticut, William White of Pennsylvania, and Samuel Provoost of New York. 


Madison was consecrated on September 19, 1790, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Bishops of London and Rochester. 
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Massachusetts Episcopalians, 1607-1957. By the Rev. Dudley Tyng. 
(Pascoag, R. I., 1960) 142 pp. (No price given) . 


This story of the two dioceses in Massachusetts is an encouraging 
evidence of the overdue interest in writing detailed histories of our 
older and larger dioceses. It commemorates the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the organization of the Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts in 1785. The sources are previous general histories, parochial 
histories, biographies of the bishops, and the reports, statistics, and 
episcopal addresses published in the journals of diocesan conventions. 

The first four chapters cover the colonial period and the episco- 

tes of Edward Bass (1797-1803) and Samuel Parker (1804), to the 
ounding (in 1810) of the old Eastern Diocese, which included all New 
England except Connecticut. These chapters consist largely of brief 
accounts of the colonial parishes and their rectors. They include many 
interesting details, but one misses in them a description of Colonial 
Church life in relation to the civilization of New England and the 
general religious and intellectual currents of the age. One of those 
movements was the permanently influential Great Awakening of reli- 
gion in the 1740's, which is but briefly mentioned. 

Seven chapters comprise the episcopates of the Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts since the consecration of Alexander Viets Griswold in 1811, 
and the final chapter briefly reviews the history of the Diocese of 
Western Massachusetts, organized in 1902. The predominant theme 
is the personalities and individual accomplishments of the bishops, 
and this introduces many attractive anecdotes and much human in- 
terest. It has the disadvantage of scattering, instead of condensing 
into topical sections, the really important contributions of the dioceses 
to missions, charities, social service, and education. This is a common 
characteristics of most of our diocesan and parochial histories. 

The author points out, here and there, some salient traits of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts. Its tone has been prevalently Evangelical 
and liberal, although the Anglo-Catholic movement has won some 
strongholds. The Church’s growth was closely related to the rise of 
the textile industry and the consequent English immigration, and to 
the reaction against extreme Unitarian liberalism in and around Bos- 
ton. At present the two dioceses are deeply interested in appealing to 
the “unchurched” masses of the inner city and winning new ground 
in rapidly growing suburbs. It is of interest that Massachusetts has 
contributed one-tenth of the American Church’s past and present 


] these facts are pertinent and interesting. But the chronological 
sequence and emphasis upon the lives of the bishops tend to obscure 
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them, so that they do not produce a clear picture of the Church’s 
various ministries and their many relations with the world. In this 
reviewer’s opinion, this and other diocesan histories would be better 
organized with topical chapters and a separate section for lives of 
the bishops. 

Fortunately, for such a detailed history, there is a complete index 
for names of ns and of parishes. The excellent statistical tables 
are the proof of much painstaking labor, and clearly reveal the 
Church’s rate of growth in relation to that of the state and the nation. 
Although there is no bibliography, there is a brief list of references 
in the preface. 

There are some ee errors, including the dates for the 
first two chapters, in the table of contents. Notable errors of fact and 
spelling are “Fernando” instead of Ferdinando Gorges, page 2; ““New- 
ton” instead of Newtown, Connecticut, page 25; “Joshua” instead of 
Jeremiah Leaming, page 28; “Plante” instead of Plant, page 30. On 
page 28, it is erroneously stated that all Conectictut priests at the time 
of the Revolution were native-born. On the same page is an incorrect 
reference to the “Convocation” of Connecticut as adopting a consti- 
tution in 1792. The meeting of 1792 really was the first Convention 
of the Diocese of Connecticut, with both clerical and lay delegates. 
-The Convocation consisted of clergymen only. 

This book is, indeed, a long step toward the full-length history 
which the author believes is desirable. The reviewer regrets having to 
make some of the criticisms he has expressed. But these remarks might 
be addressed to most of our diocesan and parochial histories. They 
emphasize personalities—to which I would not object—and do not 
present clear topical reviews of the Church's varied ministries in the 
world which it seeks to reshape. In most of such writings, we do not 
fully see the Church as a body of converted people, seeking to redeem 


their environment. NELSON R. BURR. 
Washington, D. C. 


+ + + 


Focus on Infinity—A Life of Phillips Brooks. By Raymond W. AIl- 
bright. New York. The Macmillan Co. 1961. Pp. xiv + 464. $4.95. 


The life of Phillips Brooks was presumably definitively written 
by his close friend and contemporary, Professor A. V. G. Allen, whose 
massive four-volume biography was later abridged to a single volume. 
Brooks’ friend and successor as Bishop of Massachusetts, Dr. William 
Lawrence, published a very readable short life of Phillips Brooks in 
1930. And Bishop Charles Lewis Slattery, while rector of Grace 
Church, New York, wrote a charming memoir of Brooks in Certain 
American Faces (1918). These men all knew Phillips Brooks in the 
flesh, and had come under the spell of his personality. Dr. Albright, 
who currently holds the William Reed Huntington chair of Church 
History at the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, never knew the subject of ‘his biography, who died before he 
was born. He has availed himself of much material—correspondence, 
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sermon manuscripts, notes, etc.—unknown to these earlier biographers. 
His book, commemorating the 125th anniversary of Phillips Brooks’ 
birth, enables us to see his subject with a degree of perspective impos- 
sible from the reading of these others. 

The result is a well conceived and truly excellent piece of work. 
Phillips Brooks literally lives again in these pages. We are permitted 
to enter into his devout bringing up, his excellent educational back- 
ground at the Boston Latin School and at Harvard, his reactions to 
the environment of the Virginia Seminary just prior to the outbreak 
of the Civil War. We feel his impatience with the Church for its 
apparent straddling of the slavery issue. We live through the excite- 
ments of his Philadelphia ministry—at the Church of the Advent, 
and at Holy Trinity, Rittenhouse Square, where he first established 
his repuation as a preacher. We follow his move to the rectorship of 
Trinity, Boston, and his leadership in the building of the new church 
in Copley Square, with that singular genius, H. H. Richardson, as the 
architect. If ever the right man were in the right place, it was Brooks 
at Trinity Church, a Boston Brahmin speaking to the condition of 
his contemporaries, speaking their language, and extending his in- 
fluence into all phases of community life. 

Dr. Albright (as the title of his book indicates) gives us new 
insights into the spiritual life of Brooks, and into his family life as 
well—his influence on his brothers, three of whem followed him into 
holy orders, his friendships for women, the perennial frustration of 
his yearning to have a wife and family of his own, his devotion to a 
beloved niece who in later years acted as his hostess. We go with him 
on his travels. Oliver Wendell Holmes (the “Autocrat,” not his son, 
the Justice) said that only after reading Brooks’ Letters of Travel did 
he feel that he really knew him. We see the inevitableness of his elec- 
tion as Bishop of Massachusetts, and feel the suspense and anxiety 
aroused by opposition to his confirmation. The Episcopal Church was 
just beginning to emerge from a period of bitter and ugly partisanship, 
and in a sense the opposition to Brooks was the aftermath of the 
rejection of Seymour and DeKoven, respectively, after their elections 
as Bishop of Illinois in the stormy seventies. Seymour, by this time 
Bishop of Springfield (Ill.) was honest and sincere in questioning 
Brooks’ eligibility to the episcopate. But fortunately the counsel of 
such men as Doane of Albany, Arthur C. A. Hall (later Bishop of 
Vermont) , and John Henry Hopkins, Jr., prevailed, to the peace and 
honor of the Church. (How fitting that the author of The Three 
Kings of Orient should come to the aid of the author of O Little 
Town of Bethlehem!) 

In the perspective of the nearly seven decades since Brooks’ death, 
he emerges as one of the great personalities in the life of the American 
Episcopal Church—physically a superb specimen, mentally a giant, 
a singularly highminded clergyman of unimpeachable integrity. In 
Churchmanship he was a Broad Churchman—what we would call 
nowadays a Liberal Evangelical, thoroughly orthodox in all essentials, 
truly devoted to the Person of Christ. He showed, perhaps not un- 
naturally, no great understanding of, or sympathy with, the Anglo- 
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Catholic Movement, but he was broadly tolerant of evangelical 
Protestantism and incurred criticism for communicating Unitarians 
(with curious inconsistency) at the consecration of Trinity Church. 
In spite of great rapidity in reading his manuscripts, he was a very 
effective preacher, sweeping his hearers along with him. Despite their 
length, his sermons read well to this day—they have remarkable depth. 

In the face of an all but triumphant Unitarianism, Brooks made 
evangelical Christianity intellectually, as well as spiritually, respect- 
able in New England. ‘To him, probably, more than to any other half 
dozen men is due the great strength and vitality of the Episcopal 
Church in Boston and throughout Massachusetts. 

Although he was no believer in apostolic succession, his friend 
Bishop Henry Codman Potter of New York stressed the apostolic 
authority of the episcopate in the sermon he preached at Brooks’ 
consecration, and insisted afterwards that Brooks was being conse- 
crated not because of his lack of belief in the historic episcopate, but 
in spite of it. Brooks’ election to the episcopate undoubtedly enhanced 
respect for the Episcopal Church in circles where it had “sag we 
been held in very low esteem. But though he strove valiantly to be a 
true chief pastor, Brooks was not cut out for the — Its 
routine was burdensome, and was no doubt a factor in his premature 
death little more than a year after his consecration. 

Phillips Brooks will be remembered not as a great bishop, but 
as a powerfully effective preacher—the greatest preacher yet produced 
in the American Episcopal Church, the peer of Newman and Robert- 
son and Liddon in the Church of England, and one of the greatest 
preachers of any communion in nineteenth century America. Read 
about him in Focus on Infinity. 


E. H. ECKEL. 
St. Simeon’s Home, 
3701 North Cincinnati Avenue, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
+ + + 


Two Hundred Years of St. Michael’s Rectors, 1721-1955. By Albert 
Cecil Larned. With Biographical Sketch of the Reverend Canon 
Albert C. Larned, Canon of the Cathedral of St. John [Providence, 
R. I.] by the Rev. Canon Delbert W. Tildesley, Honorary Canon 
of the Cathedral of St. John. (Bristol, R. I., 1957). 84 pp. Price: 
$1.50. 


As the title indicates, this is not a full-dress history of one of New 
England’s notable colonial parishes. It is rather an appreciation of 
several eminent rectors, especially John Usher (1728-1776) and Geo 
Lyman Locke (1867-1919), whose services covered 104 of the 234 
years down to 1955; and Alexander Viets Griswold (1804-1830), who 
in 1811 became the first Bishop of the Eastern Diocese, including all 
New England except Connecticut. 

The content emphasizes not so much the outward as of the 
parish’s development, as its inward, spiritual life. It assumed.a strongly 
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evangelical tone from remarkable revivals in the ministry of Griswold. 
Far more than most Episcopal churches, St. Michael’s shared in the 
intense spiritual conviction of the Second Great Awakening. A frank 
chapter suggests one motive for the revivals, in the revolt of con- 
science against the slave trade, in which Bristol conspicuously par- 
ticipated. 

A large portion of the story is contained in extensive quotations 
of documentary sources and local histories. These include letters by 
missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts, records of colonial vestry meetings, and passages from 
Wilfred H. Munro’s History of Bristol and Wilkens Updike’s History 
of the Narragansett Church. These, together with George L. Locke’s 
remarkably frank review of the first ten years of his ministry, present 
a clear view of early parish life. Among Locke’s influential contri- 
butions to the Church is his “Prayer for Our Country,” beginning 
“Almighty God, who hast given us this good land for our heri- 
tage. ...” (Prayer Book, p. 36.) 

The forty illustrations—an unusually generous number for a book- 
let of this length—are well chosen photographs of the rectors, the 
buildings, and the old Communion plate. One wishes that the less 
eminent rectors had been given a little more space, and that a list of 
memorials and a bibliography had been included. There is one curious 
error, a reference to the Roman proconsul of Achaia as “Galileo” 


instead of Gallio. NELSON R. BURR. 
Washington, D. C. 


+ + + 


Christ Church, Whitefish Bay. The First Twenty-Five Years of an Epis- 
copal Parish, 1931-1956. By Frederic Sammond. (Milwaukee, 
n.d.) 42, vii pp. (No price given) . 


This finely printed and tastefully illustrated brochure relates the 
struggles and triumphs during the parish’s first generation in a rapidly 
growing suburb of Milwaukee. The congregation is composed of 
Anglo-American, German, and Scandinavian elements, and represents 
the frequently criticized religion of suburbia at its best. 

In most respects this is a model parish history. The author, one 
of the founders, enjoyed the great advantage of having known all the 
early members. He wrote while other founders were still living, and 
before records had disappeared and recollections had faded. 

The first chapter surveys the parish’s origins and growth. The 
remaining four present, in topical sections, the clergy, worship and 
spiritual life, music, land and buildings, equipment, a description of 

e stained-glass windows, financial history, the lay guilds, and the 
church school. At the end are a chronology of important events, a list 
(with dates) of all parish officers, and a table of statistics at five-year 
intervals, showing a steady and rapid growth. 

The illustrations comprise fine photographs of the first rector, 
the well-loved Marshall Mallory Day, and his successor, Victor Bolle; 
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also the parish’s buildings at various times, a church school class, and 
Father Day’s plan for the windows illustrating Biblical history. A 
sympathetic but not sentimental appreciation of Father Day is quoted 
at length from And One Was A Priest, a biography written by Jay 
Lou Hall, one of the parishioners. An unusual feature of the church 
building—the colubarium, a repository for ashes of the dead—is 
described at length. 

A priest of the Episcopal Church once told this reviewer that, in 
his opinion, most parish histories conceal so much that they are 
“dishonest.” This one is not. It relates frankly the parish’s unhappy 
disagreement with an architect, and the embezzlement of a treasurer 
who was unemployed and desperate. 

To many readers, the numerous financial details of the building 
campaigns may seem excessive. This reviewer regrets the lack of an 
account of the parish records, and the author's decision to omit a list 
of the memorials. But the book deserves the careful consideration of 
other parishes intending to publish anniversary histories. It is not a 
mere chronicle, but a true book of the acts of the Holy Spirit. In the 
mass of detail, one does not lose sight of the people, whose Christian 
faith has been taught and practiced with emphasis upon the sacra- 
ments, and without conformity to strict legalism or elaborate ritual. 


NELSON R. BURR. 
+ + + 


American Christianity. An Historical Interpretation with Represent- 
ative Documents. By H. Shelton Smith, Robert T. Handy, Lefferts 
A. Loetscher. Volume I: 1607-1820. New York (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) 1960, xv + 615 pp. $10.00. 


This is an unusual and welcome contribution to American Church 
History, original in its general plan: a combination of narrative and 
sourcebook in the ratio of about one-third to two-thirds. The subject 
matter of the volume is divided into three periods, each of which is 
subdivided into three or four topical chapters. The authors have been 
generous in providing broad surveys of the periods and detailed intro- 
ductions to the individual sources. Besides the “musts” which one 
would expect to find in every comparable source collection—as, e.g., 
the Cambridge Platform, the Half-way Covenant, Wm. White’s Case 
of the Episcopal Churches, extracts from the Methodist Discipline, 
Channing’s sermon in justification of Unitarianism, etc—the volume 
offers some less well known items which deserve more attention than 
they usually get, such as the various reports on Roman Catholic mis- 
sions, Thomas Paine’s defense of Deism, Benjamin Franklin’s peculiar 
Creed and Liturgy, the Harvard faculty’s pamphlet against George 
Whitefield (1744), and several others. The selection of the source 
material very successfully represents all the greater tendencies and 
forms of American religion. The work will do very good service in 
history courses on the graduate level. This first volume takes the year 
1820 as its terminus. This at first seems rather surprising, but it must 
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be admitted that the year of the Missouri Compromise might also be 
used for periodization of Church history. A second volume, iis | 
the material up to the middle of the 20th century, has been promised. 


It is to be expected with great interest. 


Bexley Hall RICHARD G. SALOMON. 
Gambier, Ohio. 


+ 


Soldiers of the Word. By John M. Gibson. New York. Philisophical 
Library, Inc. 1958. Pp. 304. $3.75. 


The same Haystack Meetings at Williams, College, which gener- 
ated the organized foreign missionary work of American Protestantism 
early in the last century, also generated as a by-product the founding 
of the American Bible Society. One of the Haystack enthusiasts, Sam- 
uel John Mills, became convinced that the printing and dissemination 
of God’s Word, not alone in heathen and Roman Catholic lands, but 
also among the rough and spiritually destitute pioneers of our own 
Mississippi valley and Western frontier, was quite as important as 
dedicating one’s life to the foreign mission field. In fact, without the 
translation and dissemination of the Scriptures, the work of the 
Christian missionary and evangelist would be impossible. To Mills 
more than to any other one individual was due the founding of the 
American Bible Society in 1816, with Elias Boudinot as its first 
president. 

Soldiers of the Word is the story of the American Bible Society 
from that day to this. With wealth of anecdotal detail, Mr. Gibson 
portrays the difficult tentative beginnings of the Society, its reliance 
for many years on local and regional Bible Societies for auxiliary 
support (until the development of means of rapid communication 
made such auxiliary societies obsolete) , its growing support from the 
gifts, benefactions, and bequests of individuals and (increasingly in 
later years) from congregations and denominational bodies, and its 
inter-relations with the British and Foreign Bible Society and other 
cognate societies, until today the Scriptures have been translated, in 
whole or in part, into some 1100 languages and dialects. 

Here we read of the invaluable help which the Society has ren- 
dered to the world-wide missionary program, and the fine record it 
has made in distributing the Scriptures to friend and foe alike in each 
of the wars in which our nation has been involved. We read of the 
hostility it has often encountered, not only in pagan lands but oft- 
times from Roman Catholic sources in Latin-America and elsewhere, 
and latterly from the Communist regime in Russia. We read of the 
zeal and ingenuity of the Society’s agents and colporteurs. We read 
of their incredible heroism and occasional endurance of torture and 
martyrdom. We read astounding stories of moral and spiritual trans- 
formation effected through the reading of the Scriptures. 

Although prominent laymen of the Episcopal Church have served 
as officers and even as president of the erican Bible Society, the 
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general attitude of Churchmen toward the Society has been one of 
rather supercilious indifference. Most of its support has come from 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists, Baptists, and other 
Evangelical Protestants. Bishop Hobart’s opposition to the Bible So- 
ciety is recorded in these pages. (Was he concerned for the status of 
the infant New York Bible and Common Prayer Book Society?) On 
the other hand, Bishop William White approved of the Society. In 
1891, a few months before his consecration as bishop, Phillips Brooks 
— an eloquent anniversary sermon which is quoted by Mr. 
ibson. 
Admittedly, we are not Bibliolaters. Our rule of faith is, “The 
Church to teach, the Bible to prove (or illustrate) .” ‘ 
Admittedly also, the Church uses a “complete” Bible, including 
the Apocrypha, in its worship, whereas the American Bible Society, 
like its British counterpart, prints and distributes the King James 
Version without the Apocrypha. Yet who can deny that the confronta- 
tion of individuals by the Christian Gospel and by the Person and 
teachings of our Lord through private Bible reading produces many 
blessed results? We can ill afford to be sniffish toward an agency whose 
ublications our chaplains and missionaries have long been using. 
e rejoice in the increasing recognition of our obligation to the 
American Bible Society by General Convention and by the National 
Council. And we rejoice that the long-term agitation of our own Dr. 
Gilbert S. B. Darlington, for so many years treasurer and now invest- 
ment officer of the American Bible Society, is bearing fruit in increas- 
ing participation of our parishes in the my = ae of the Bible Society 
on Universal Bible Sunday, which for us has always coincided with 
the Second Sunday in Advent. E. H. ECKEL. 


St. Simeon’s Home, 
3701 N. Cincinnati Ave., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


+ + + 


The Blessed Communion: the Origins and History of the Diocese of 
Montreal, 1760-1960. By John Irwin Cooper. 1960. Published by 
the Archives Committee of the Diocese of Montreal. Pp. viii + 
266. 


The publication of this book fittingly commemorates a bicenten- 
nial and a centennial. The bicentennial was that of the first Anglican 
worship conducted in Montreal shortly after its surrender to General 
Amherst, since which time Anglicanism has presented an unbroken 
continuity, and has sunk its roots progressively deeper into the soil of 
the Province of Quebec, overwhelmingly French and Roman Catholic 
in population. e centennial was that of the first Diocesan Synod, 
under Bishop Francis Fulford, first Lord Bishop of the Diocese of 
Montreal after its separation from the Diocese of Quebec, and first 
Metropolitan of the Ecclesiastical Province of Canada. During the 
first century, the Church was simply an overseas extension of the 
Church of England, bound by decisions made in Britain and seriously 
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hampered thereby. During the second century, it functioned with 
increasing effectiveness as an autonomous diocese of an autonomous 
Canadian Church. 

The first Anglican service in 1760 was held by the Rev. John 
Ogilvie, a chaplain in Ambherst’s force of British and American 
colonial troops, a native of New York and missionary priest of the 
S.P.G. He remained in Montreal for four years before returning to 
New York, having established a small congregation within the city 
of Montreal and provided ministrations for Anglicans living outside. 
British policy was originally to Anglicize the province; but the Angli- 
can Church suffered many disabilities, being without bishops and 
suspect by the French Canadians. From 1766 to 1794, the ministry 
of the Rev. David Chabrand deLisle, an Old-Country French Protes- 
tant turned Anglican and ordained by the Bishop of London, fully 
exemplified the drawbacks of the governmental connection. 

The American Revolution brought Montreal temporarily under 
the control of the American rebels, who after their eviction were 
supplanted by American loyalists or Tories, with an Anglican pastor, 
the Rev. John Doty, former S.P.G. missionary at Schenectady. Fol- 
lowing the Revolution, the arrival of Bishop Charles Inglis as Bishop 
of Nova Scotia gave Canada its first Anglican bishop. Under his super- 
vision, the Anglicans in Montreal were unified, new work was estab- 
lished, and church buildings began to be built for congregations 
which up to that time had had no permanent church edifices. 

From 1793 to 1837, Montreal was in the Diocese of Quebec under 
its two pioneer bishops, Jacob Mountain and Charles James Stewart. 
Congregations were organized in the new settlements, and new con- 
gregations in Montreal, to shepherd the immigrant tide, which in- 
cluded many Anglican poor. McGill University had its feeble begin- 
nings, with rather abortive efforts by the Anglicans to take it over. 
The withdrawal of parliamentary grants toward clergy stipends in 
the 1830’s marked the end of the state connection of the Church, with 
the oe which it involved, but threw a greater financial burden 
upon the S.P.G. and stimulated the desire for local support and self- 
government. George Jehoshaphat Mountain, son of the pioneer bishop, 
Jacob Mountain, was consecrated Suffragan Bishop of Quebec and 
took the title Bishop of Montreal, which he retained even after he 
was Bishop de jure of Quebec. Advance was steady. The reception 
of Charles Roy from Romanism and his ordination to the priesthood 
—— a shot in the arm to the lagging, and never very extensive, 

rench-speaking work of the diocese. The establishment of a Church 
Society, and the creation of endowments and pensions, prepared the 
way for the division of the Diocese of Quebec and the erection of the 
Diocese of Montreal. 

Francis Fulford, first Bishop of the Diocese of Montreal, was 
consecrated in Westminster Abbey in 1850. Bishop Fulford proved 
truly one of the great creative personalities in the history of the 
Canadian Church. He set up a cathedral organization and built the 
present Cathedral of the Diocese of Montreal. He brought into oper- 
ation the diocesan synod and took a leading part in establishing the 
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ecclesiastical Province of Canada, of which he was the first Metro- 
politan. He played an important part in the first world meeting of 
Anglican bishops known as the Lambeth Conference (1867) . 

Upon Bishop Fulford’s death in 1868, there was an extended 
vacancy in the see, which was finally terminated in the election of 
sixty-four-year-old Ashton Oxenden, and his consecration in West- 
minster Abbey. Oxenden, who was best known as a devotional author, 
was the only other Bishop of Montreal to serve automatically as 
Metropolitan of Canada. Although he had difficulties in adjusting 
himself to the Canadian climate, he carried on the policies of his 
great predecessor effectively until his resignation in 1878, and ore 
the last fourteen years of his life in useful parochial labors in England 
and France. 

He was succeeded by William Bennett Bond, who served as 
Bishop, Metropolitan, and Primate from 1879 to 1906, a strong chief 
pastor and able administrator, “one of the most uncompromising 
champions of the Evangelical School.” Under his administration, the 
S.P.G. finally terminated its subsidies, endowments were built up, 
the institutional and educational work of the diocese strengthened. 
These trends have been continued under his successors, James Car- 
michael (1906-1908), John C. Farthing (1909-1939), Arthur Carlisle 
(1939-1943), and the present bishop, John Harkness Dixon. It is 
interesting to note that, upon the death of Bishop Carmichael, the 
Synod sought to break a deadlock by choosing Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
then Bishop of Stepney. Lang, later to become Archbishop of York 
and Archbishop of Canterbury in succession, consulted the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Davidson, who without giving any 
explanation or reason advised him to decline—and Lang, feeling 
bound to obey, sent a regretful refusal to Montreal. 

The closing chapters of the book deal with the diocese in war 
and peace and with many diverse matters, such as the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian Mission, work among the lumberjacks, the Diocesan Theological 
College and McGill University, the controversy with Rome over the 
ne Temere decree (re mixed marriages) , the ministry of healing, the 
two religious orders of women at work in the diocese, the promotion 
of Christian stewardship, and the state of the diocese today. Appen- 
dices list the names of all who have served the diocese in any impor- 
tant capacity, all the churches and missions, all who have been or- 
dained from 1850 to 1960, complete lists of clergy, deaconesses, and 
lay readers from the beginning, and a list of the periodicals published 
in the diocese. 

The book is attractively printed and illustrated, with useful maps, 
and fabrikoid binding. It is comparatively free from typographical 
errors; but we note that the first Bishop of Vermont is designated as 
William Henry Hopkins instead of John Henry Hopkins. No price is 
indicated, but we surmise that the book can be obtained for about 
$5.00. We would rate it high among the diocesan histories with which 
we are acquainted. E. H. ECKEL. 
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Bondsmen and Bishops. By J. Harry Bennett, Jr. 1958. University of 
California Press. Berkeley and Los Angeles. Paper. Pp. ix + 176. 
$3.50. 


This paper-bound study is Volume 62 of the University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in History. Its sub-title, “Slavery and Apprentice- 
ship on the Codrington Plantations of Barbadoes, 1710-1838,” indi- 
cates the scope and ery of the study, which has been pursued with 
thoroughgoing scholarship by Prof. Bennett of the University of Texas. 

A brief Foreword by Prof. Bennett’s mentor, our Associate Editor, 
Prof. Frank J. Klingberg, calls attention to the value and timeliness 
of the presentation, which he calls “probably the most revealing on 
bondsmen in the Western world” and “comparable to Ulrich B. 
Phillips’ excellent studies, American Negro Slavery and Life and 
Labor in the Old South.” The author himself, in a Preface, acknowl- 
edging his use of plantation documents found by Prof. Klingberg in 
the London archives of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
and his debt to various studies and individuals, sums up the substance 
of the present work as follows: 


“Headed as it was by the archbishops and bishops of the Church 
of England, the Society was closely identified with the hierarchy 
of the Church of England. Whatever the Society did with respect 
to the Codrington Negroes was inevitably viewed as what the 
Church would have all masters do toward all slaves. Although it 
sometimes had cause to repent the fact, the Society itself fostered 
this opinion and was often guided by it. The result was to make 
the Society the center of bitter and (in modern eyes) amusing 
controversy during the long crusade against slavery, and to give 
the Codrington estates some significance as a key to Anglican 
policy in the West Indies.” 


All this is thoroughly documented in the successive chapters of 
the book, captioned as follows: “Codrington College and Plantations,” 
“Field Hands and Artisans,” “Discipline,” “Villages and Villagers,” 
“African Recruitment,” “Anatomy of Decline,” “Hired Gangs and 
Seasoned Recruits,” “Chattel Christians, 1710-1768,” “Humanitarian 
Policy, 1760-1793,” “Ameliorization, 1793-1823,” ‘““The Society and the 
Abolitionists, 1823-1830,” “Emancipation and Apprenticeship, 1831- 
1838.” In a concluding chapter, Prof. Bennett notes: 


“The Society’s one radical stand in Caribbean affairs was its in- 
sistence that the West Indian slaves should be made Christians. 
Because it believed that it must have the cooperation of the 
planters, the Society refused to offend them on any score other 
than their prejudices against the Christianization of the blacks.” 


Slowly, and sometimes reluctantly, the Society came to recognize 
the necessity of education and ultimate emancipation for the Negroes, 
and by adopting the allotment system for its ex-slaves on the eve of 
the enactment of the Emancipation Bill in 1833, it “developed a 
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workable pattern for freedom,” and could now be hailed, even by 
abolitionists, as “a pioneer in the great work of emancipation!” 

All of which is indispensable prolegomena to the understanding 
of the recently constituted Anglican Province of the West Indies, with 
its predominantly Negro membership and its steadily increasing de- 
velopment of an indigenous clerical leadership. And perhaps it has 
some bearing on the progress of desegregation and integration in our 
own country and elsewhere, as well. E. H. ECKEL. 


+ + + 


Mission to the Headhunters. By Frank & Marie Drown. New York 
(Harpers) 1961. xiv + 252 pp. $3.95. 


The authors of this book are missionaries in the service of the 
Gospel Missionary Union (Kansas City). Their work is being done 
among two Indian tribes in the jungles of Eastern Ecuador, not very 
far from the notorious Auca region, where in 1956 five missionaries 
suffered the martyr’s death. For candidates for missionary service, the 
book will be stimulating, although it has some shortcomings as a 
literary work. The later chapters are overstuffed with conversations 
in what seems to be an attempt at verbal rendition, and an unman- 
ageable amount of personal stories. The general picture, however, of 
missionary endeavors and achievements under most difficult conditions 


is impressive. RICHARD G. SALOMON. 
Bexley Hall, 
Gambier, Ohio. 


+ + + 


II. English and General Church History 


Studies in the Early British Church. By Nora K. Chadwick (ed.), 
Kathleen Hughes, Christopher Brooke, Kenneth Johnson. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1958. Pp. vii + 374. $8.50. 


The object of this symposium, as Mrs. Chadwick intimates in a 
brief prefatory note, is to widen our knowledge of the Celtic Church 
between the “age of the saints” in the sixth century and the changes 
brought about by the coming of the Normans and the medieval 
religious orders. 

In her Introduction, Mrs. Chadwick appraises the value and use 
of the various, albeit somewhat scanty, literary records of this period, 
and concludes that “the picture which they present is consistent in 
its broad outlines. It is that of a monastic Church, with an ascetic 
discipline and a high spiritual standard, an organization by no means 
negligible, but without central authority on a broad basis; a simple 
and austere way of life, architecture of the simplest, but not neces- 
sarily crude.” 
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Mrs. Chadwick herself contributes two thoroughgoing studies— 
one dealing with “Early Culture and Learning in North Wales,” and 
the other with “Intellectual Life in West Wales in the Last Days of 
the Celtic Church.” Following these studies is a comparatively brief 
appraisal of a British Museum MS. of “Vitae Sanctorum Wallensium,” 
its purpose and provenance, by Miss Hughes, fellow of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. 

Christopher Brooke, professor of Medieval History in the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, contributes a fascinating study of “The Arch- 
bishops of St. David’s, Llandaff, and Caerleon-on-Usk,” investigating 
the process by which these mythical archbishops “were conjured from 
the mists of Wales in the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries,” 
by the two most considerable historical forgeries of medieval Britain, 
the anonymous Liber Landavensis and the History of the Kings of 
Britain by Geoffrey of Monmouth, “one of the world’s greatest story 
tellers,” who invented King Lear and popularized the legends of King 
Arthur. 

Miss Hughes next contributes an erudite study of “The Distribu- 
tion of Irish Scriptoria and Centers of Learning from 750 to 1111.” 
And the book concludes with a lengthy study by Kenneth Hurlstone 
Johnson, professor of Celtic at the University of Edinburgh, of “The 
Sources for the Life of St. Kentigern,” patron saint of Glasgow Cathe- 
dral and reputed founder of the Church in the British kingdom of 
Strathclyde—a shadowy figure of the second half of the sixth century. 

It may be said of these studies that they are all in the best tra- 


dition of British historical scholarship, painstaking in research, thor- 
oughly objective and unbiassed. This is not a book, however, for the 
average reader or student of Church history. Its chief value is for the 
expert, or specialist, in the particular area of Church history which 


it covers. E. H. ECKEL. 
St. Simeon’s Home, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


+ + + 


Hugh the Chantor: The History of the Church of York, 1066-1127. 
Translated from the Latin and with Introduction by Charles 
Johnson. London (Thos. Nelson) 1961. 


The series of which this is the most recent volume, Nelson’s 
Medieval Texts, is one of the most useful recent enterprises in medie- 
val history: selected sources in reliable editions of their original text, 
accompanied by English translations on the opposite pages. Of the 
sixteen volumes published so far, seven contain sources of ecclesias- 
tical history, e.g. Dom David Knowles’ new edition of Lanfranc’s 
Monastic Constitutions and a very valuable selection of letters of 
Pope Innocent III. 

The text offered in this latest volume is one of the sources for 
the first period of the long rivalry between Canterbury and York 
concerning = rights, a struggle which began with Thomas I 
of York’s refusal to profess obedience to Lanfranc of Canterbury (in 
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the 1070s). It lasted until the 14th century when the compromise of 
1353 made the lasting regulation between Canterbury as Primate of 
All England and York as Primate of England. Hugh the Chantor is 
frankly partisan in defending York’s position, but includes a great 
amount of original material (especially letters) so as to give his work 
objective value. The speeches verbally rendered are of course literary 


creations of the chronicler. RICHARD G. SALOMON. 
Bexley Hall, 

Kenyon College, 

Gambier, Ohio. 


+ + + 


Lollards and Protestants in the Diocese of York, 1509-1558. By A. G. 
Dickens. University of Hull Publications. Oxford University 
Press. 1959. Pp. viii + 272. $4.80. 


The Diocese of York in the first half of the 16th century was a 
huge diocese, stretching from the Irish Sea to the North Sea, and 
embracing territory now included in at least half a dozen English 
dioceses. It is commonly assumed that during the early phases of the 
English Reformation this area was extremely backward culturally 
and economically, and that it was the hotbed of conservative reaction 
to the progress of the Reformation during the reigns of Henry VIII 
and Edward VI. 

The author of the book under review is G. F. Grant, professor 
of History in the University of Hull, and a former fellow of Keble 
College and lecturer in Sixteenth Century English History in the 
University of Oxford. His thesis is that the common assumptions above 
described are a serious oversimplification misrepresenting the facts; 
that there was a large residuum of Lollard tradition latent in the 
North of England; that its clergy and gentry were far more affected 
by the New Learning and the early phases of Lutheranism than has 
been supposed; that Continental influences were brought to the cen- 
ters of trade by Dutch merchants and others; that, economically, the 
area was surprisingly diversified; that anti-clericalism and skepticism 
were far from unknown among the laity; and that even the Pilgrim- 
age of Grace, usually represented as a popular uprising of the adher- 
ents of the “old religion” against Reformation innovations, was in- 
spired as much by economic and political as by religious motives. 

With thoroughgoing research and documentation, Professor Dick- 
ens establishes these points. Most interesting is his detailed examina- 
tion of the paradoxical career of Sir Francis Bigod, high-minded and 
highly educated young nobleman who had been the ward of Cardinal 
Wolsey, who came under Lutheran and Reformed influences, served 
as an agent of Thomas Cromwell in Reforming activities, fell griev- 
ously into debt, joined the Pilgrimage of Grace as a rebel against the 
excessive power gained by Cromwell (though diametrically ene 
to the religious conservation so prominent therein), and at the age 
of twenty-nine paid for his adventure by dying the ugly death of a 
traitor. Our author summarizes his career: 
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“Though Bigod cannot be claimed as the proto-martyr of English 
ames yay he may yet be taken as its forerunner, since he em- 

raced an evangelical theocracy remote alike from royalism and 
papalism. He came before his time and was born into the wrong 
setting.” 


No less paradoxical than the fascinating and tragic career of 
Bigod is the fact, also established by our author, that much of the 
clerical leadership of the Reformation during this period came from 
the ranks of the erstwhile regular clergy. Holgate, Salcot, Hilsey, 
Hooper, Holbeach, and Ferrar are characteristic examples of Reform- 
ing bishops who fell in this category. But Prof. Dickens also admits 
that ‘a study of the York Convocation ... yields no dramatic evidence 
concerning either Reformation or Reaction.” 

For one clear example of a Yorkshire priest who held his cure 
through all the changes of the ’40’s to the '70’s, obeyed all orders 
from above, and yet recorded in detail his abhorrence of doctrinal 
and liturgical innovation, the vast majority of the thousand or more 
priests of the Diocese of York were inarticulate or silent, and acqui- 
escent in the Erastianism of the Royal Supremacy. 

In spite of the high degree of specialized research that has gone 
into this book, it is attractively written and easily readable. And it 
will go far to establish Prof. Dickens’ reputation as one of the fore- 
most living authorities on English Reformation history. 


E. H. ECKEL. 
+ 


An Era in Anglican Theology. From Gore to Temple. The Develop- 
ment of Anglican Theology between Lux Mundi and the Second 
World War, 1889-1939. (The Hale Memorial Lectures of Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary, 1959.) By Arthur Michael Ram- 
sey, D.D. (now) Archbishop of Canterbury. (New York, Scrib- 
ners, 1960.) Pp. x + 192. $3.50. 


For the present reviewer, the reading of Archbishop Ramsey’s 
Hale Lectures proved a refreshing feast of memories. My esteemed 
father, whose name I bear, was the first ordinand of Bishop Leighton 
Coleman in the Diocese of Delaware back in 1889, the year Lux 
Mundi appeared. I know that he found in the general point of view 
represented by the Lux Mundi essayists an approach which made it 
possible for him, without misgivings, to reconcile natural science and 
the higher criticism with the Catholic Faith. 

When in 1910 I matriculated at Wadham College, Oxford, as a 
Rhodes Scholar from the State of Missouri, Francis Paget was Bishop 
of Oxford. My secondhand English translation of St. Athanasius’ 
Historical Writings was purchased from his library after his death in 
1912. Charles Gore succeeded Paget in the see of Oxford. I heard him 
deliver a series of four lectures which I now recognize to have been 
the germ of his magnum opus, The Reconstruction of Belief. 1 had 
a letter of introduction (from Bishop Kinsman of Delaware!) to Dr. 


+ 
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Walter Lock, then warden of Keble, and heard him lecture on the 
Pastoral Epistles. That prophetic genius, Henry Scott Holland, was 
Regius Professor of Divinity. 

Ottley’s Doctrine of the Incarnation, along with Bethune-Baker’s 
Introduction to the Early History of Christian Doctrine, were the 
introductory text-books in the field of doctrine. I delighted in the 
lucidity of Illingworth’s books, and wrestled with the thought of 
R. C. Moberly in Atonement and Personality and Ministerial Priest- 
hood. In Biblical studies, Driver in the Old Testament and Sanday 
in the New held the preeminence. Kirsopp Lake was teaching at 
Leyden, after creating considerable controversy by his book on the 
Resurrection. His Earlier Epistles of St. Paul had just been published 
and won considerable favor, because it placed St. Paul on the Catholic 
side so far as sacramental doctrine was concerned. J. M. Thompson 
of Magdalen created no little stir with his book, Miracles in the New 
Testament. Sanday, Scott Holland, Lock, and others contributed to a 
symposium in answer to Thompson, though Sanday himself later 
fatally qualified his position. Hastings Rashdall was at New College. 
There was current a story of a functionary who had announced his 
arrival at a certain gathering in stentorian tones as “Doctor Rashnall!” 

The book, Foundations, appeared in 1912, and Streeter’s specu- 
lations about the Resurrection of our Lord aroused much discussion. 
(Streeter tutored me in Tacitus for Pass Mods.) Temple was Head- 
master of Repton; Rawlinson was at Keble; Brook at Merton; Parsons 
at University College; Neville Talbot at Balliol; Walter Moberly (the 
only layman contributing) was at Lincoln College. Ronnie Knox, then 
chaplain at Trinity College, hailed the publication of the book with 
his delicious satire, Absolute and Abitofhell, and then wrote a more 
serious criticism under the title, Some Loose Stones. Schweitzer’s 
Quest of the Historical Jesus had just been translated into English 
and was on everybody’s tongue. Inge had just been named Dean of 
St. Paul’s, and because of a series of lectures delivered, strange to say, 
to “a very quiet little society of London ladies,” had acquired the 
journalistic title, “the gloomy Dean.” 

Thompson and Streeter set off a pamphlet warfare which con- 
tinued unabated long after I “went down” in 1913, with the Kikuyu 
controversy and the nomination of Hensley Henson to the see of 
Hereford adding fuel to the flames. 

As one who has followed with close interest the later develop- 
ments of Anglican thought and has read many, if not most, of the 
books mentioned and assessed by Archbishop Ramsey, I wish to express 
my gratitude for his very fair and objective treatment of the trends 
and development of Anglican thought during the stimulating half- 
century under review. His study certainly has enhanced the stature 
of William Temple without detracting from the greatness of Bishop 
Gore, whose disciple Temple became to so large a degree, but whose 
limitations he transcended. ae helpful is Archbishop Ramsey’s 
suggestion that the vocation of Anglicanism is “to risk untidiness and 
rough edges and apparently insecure fences so that it may be in and 
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through the intellectual turmoil of the time—and not in aloofness 
from it—that the Church teaches the Catholic faith.” 

I concur with Fr. Francisc C. Lightbourn, who, in his excellent 
review of this book in the HistoricAL MAGAZINE for December 1960, 
expresses his regret that no American Anglicans are included in Dr. 
Ramsey’s survey. Dr. Sanday, in The Life of Christ in Recent Research 
(1907) , made William Porcher DuBose known in English theological 
circles by his very appreciative survey of The Gospel in the Gospels 
and The Gospel According to St. Paul. As for Dr. Francis J. Hall 
(under whom I studied at General Seminary) , I would classify him 
with Dr. Darwell Stone (who was one of my examiners at Oxford) 
rather than with Bishop Gore. Dr. Hall, it may be remembered, wrote 
a book on The Kenotic Theory which was sharply critical of Bishop 
Gore on that score. I think it must be admitted, however, that neither 
DuBose nor Hall contributed essentially to the development which 
the archbishop so concisely and coherently presents in these pages. 
Multum in parvo. It’s quite a book. E. H. ECKEL. 


Luther and the Lutheran Church, 1483-1960. By Altman K. Swihart. 
New York. Philosophical Library, Inc. 1960. Pp. xii + 703. $7.50. 


In spite of its rather unwieldy size, Dr. Swihart has given us in 
this volume a most useful, compendious, and reliable handbook on 
the life and teachings of the great reformer, Martin Luther, and the 
history of the movement that bears his name. 

Beginning with a sketch of Luther’s background and career and 
an analysis of his dynamic personality, our author next proceeds to 
an extended presentation of Luther’s teachings, with emphasis on its 
strongly theocentric approach. Unlike the theology of Calvin, who 
arranged his doctrines like a lawyer seeking to prove his case, the 
theology of Luther was intuitive and unsystematic, having been ar- 
rived at in the light of his personal struggle to gain salvation. Hence 
his key-doctrine of justification by faith, which colors his approach 
to the Scriptures, his Christology, his view of the sacraments and the 
Church, and his teaching on Christian ethics, individual and social. 

There follows a history of the Lutheran Church in Europe. In 
Germany, the successive movements of confessional orthodoxy, pietism, 
enlightenment, and rationalism are passed in review. The Lutheran 
chorale, the music of Bach, the intellectual and critical contributions 
of Kant, Schleiermacher, Hegel, Baur, Strauss, Hermann, Ritschl, 
Harnack, Schweitzer, Barth, and Bultmann, the conflicts with Hitler 
and the Nazis and with the Communist regime in East Prussia, the 
work of Inner Mission Societies and deaconesses, are all delineated 
and appraised. Similar sketches follow of the history of the Lutheran 
Church in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, and other European 
countries. We read of Kierkegaard, the forerunner of existentialism, 
of Soderblom and the achievement of intercommunion between the 
Church of Sweden and the Church of England, of Berggrav and his 
resistance against the Nazis. 
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Of possibly greater interest to our readers is the author’s detailed 
survey of the history of Lutheranism in Colonial America and the 
United States, from the time of the first Swedish settlers in Delaware 
right down to the present. Here we reach an understanding of the 
various divisions of American Lutheranism, representing successive 
waves of immigration from different nationalities, each tenaciously 
retaining its original language, mores, and liturgical practice as lon 
as possible. We read of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, the “father” of 
American Lutheranism. We get the Lutheran reactions to the absorp- 
tion of the old Swedish churches of Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey into the Episcopal Church, to the efforts of Gustavus Unonius 
and others to bring Swedish immigrants into Swedish congregations 
of the Episcopal Church in the last century, and to more recent 
approaches to unity between our own Church and the Augustana 
Synod. We learn Lutheran reaction to American revivalism, and see 
the effect of Americanization as a factor in the unification of various 
Lutheran bodies in recent years. 

Other chapters deal with the influence of the liturgical movement 
on Lutheran worship, both here and in Europe, with modern devel- 
opments as to the Church and State relationship (Niemoeller and 
Dibelius) , with the revival of private confession, with Swedish the- 
ology (Soderblom, Aulen, Nygren et al.) , and finally with the growing 
participation of the Lutheran Churches in interdenominational co- 
operation and in the ecumenical movement. E. H. ECKEL. 


+ + + 


Treatises and Sermons of Meister Eckhart. (Classics of the Contempla- 
tive Life Series). Selected and translated from the Latin and 
German by James M. Clark and John V. Skinner. New York. 
Harpers. 1957. Pp. 267. $4.00. 


Here we have a new and authoritative translation of the better 
known German writings of Meister Eckhart, and the first translation 
into English of his more philosophical Latin works. 

Part I, “Translations from the German Works,” includes “The 
Talks of Instruction,” simple and clear, and admirably adapted for 
reading aloud during meal-times in a religious house; “The Book of 
Divine Consolation,” which our editors describe as “strong meat” for 
the comfort of the bereaved; and two little gems, ““The Nobleman” 
and “On Detachment.” 

Part II, “Translations from Latin Sermons,” begins with a very 
appealing sermon on Christian discipleship from the text, “Sequere 
Me,” and includes sermons on the Gospel for the day for several 
Sundays of the Christian Year. 

Part III, “Translations from Latin Treatises,” contains excerpts 
from Eckhart’s Commentaries on the Book of Exodus (an interesting 
exposition of the text, “I am that I am,”) and the Gospel according to 
St. John (specifically, the Prologue) . 

The text is thoroughly annotated, and the book contains a select 
bibliography and index. 
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In contrast to the racy colloquialism of the German works, the 
Latin sermons and treatises show all the scholastic precision and 
orthodoxy of St. Thomas Aquinas, albeit not untinged with mystical 
ideas. At any rate, even Roman Catholic authorities like Denifle, who 
discovered and published these Latin writings in 1886, have been 
constrained to admit that they reveal the injustice of Eckhart’s con- 
demnation as a heretic. 

A scholarly Introduction by Mr. Clark is invaluable for the in- 
formation it gives of the tremendous advance in our knowledge of 
Eckhart within the last century. In 1854, he could be described by 
one of the leaders of the German Romantic Movement as “a semi- 
mythical figure,” about whom little was known save that he graduated 
with a doctorate of theology in Paris in 1302, that he won fame as a 
preacher in Strasbourg, that he held official posts in the Dominican 
Order in Germany, and that he was tried and condemned by Papal 
bull in 1329. Some of his German sermons were known, but none of 
his other writings. Pfeiffer’s compendious edition of the German 
writings appeared in 1857. 

Subsequent research has called in question the authenticity of 
many of the writings contained in Pfeiffer, but has established a 
hard core of indubitably authentic works, both German and Latin. 
Many details of Eckhart’s career are now well established; and though 
he is still somewhat of an enigma, he has emerged as a very real per- 
son, active, vivid, and effective. Much nonsense, such as that he was a 
harbinger of the Reformation, has been disposed of. Modern interest 
in the study of mysticism, dating from Inge’s Bampton Lectures on 
Christian Mysticism (1899), has established his stature as “next to 
Plotinus the greatest philosopher-mystic,” and has shown his affinity 
to non-Christian mystics as well. Even Aldous Huxley, in his Perennial 
Philosophy, pays indirect tribute to Eckhart’s greatness by quoting 
from him forty times as compared to twenty-nine quotations from the 
next most quoted author, William Law. 

We are indeed grateful to Messrs. Clark and Skinner for their 
excellent job of editing and for their invaluable assistance in the 
appreciation and understanding of this great Dominican contem- 


plative. E. H. ECKEL 
+ + + 


The Intent of Toynbee’s History. Edited by Edward T. Gargan. Chi- 
cago (Loyola Press) 1961. Pp. viii + 224. $5.00. 


One of the contributions in this collection of critical essays will 
be of special interest for readers of this magazine: Edward R. Hardy’s 
“The Historical Validity of ‘Toynbee’s Approach to Universal 
Churches” (pp. 151-180). In the earlier volumes of his Study of His- 
tory, Toynbee gave pride of place, as he still does but it seems with 
less emphasis, to Christianity, and especially to Anglicanism; in the 
later half of his work, he is interested more in a religion of the 
future, in which he expects cooperation, or perhaps even a fusion, 
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of what he calls the higher religions: Christianity, Islam, Hinduism 
and Buddhism. The strange inter-religious Litany which he offers in 
his 10th volume is probably meant to be a symbolical presentation 
of what he sees coming. There has been, of course, much contradiction 
to such exercises in prophecy, which most historians consider as out- 
side of their professional field. Professor Hardy gives a brief but 
penetrating critical analysis of Toynbee’s method of procedure and 
treatment of his sources. His article is a model of polite and yet 
precise criticism which puts the question marks at the right places. 
Professor Hardy has doubts on whether ‘Toynbee is really familiar 
enough with non-Christian religions to justify his construction of 
analogies in so many points, and to posit a canon of “higher” reli- 
gions in comparison to which others, like Judaism, Nestorianism, 
Parsism, appear as mere “fossils.” To this reviewer, Hardy’s remarks 
appear more convincing than Toynbee’s theories. 


Bexley Hall, RICHARD G. SALOMON. 
Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio. 


+ + + 


III. Theology and Philosophy 


Translating the Bible. By Frederick C. Grant. Greenwich: Seabury 
Press, 1961. $4.25. 


Among several books which have been written on the history and 
philosophy of Bible translation, responding to the interest awakened 
in the subject by the publication, first of all, of the Revised Standard 
Version, and then, more recently, the New English Translation of the 
New ‘Testament, Frederick Grant’s small volume occupies an honor- 
able place. Intended for the general reader rather than for the s 
cialist, it strikes a nice balance between saying too much and saying 
too little. Professor Grant’s eminence in the scholarly world is suf- 
ficient to assure that the treatment is not a superfiicial one, while his 
skill in popularization keeps the general tone light and readable. 

The first half of the book is devoted to a rapid survey of the 
various attempts at translating the Bible, from the time of Ezra down 
to the late 19th century revisions of the King my Version (the book 
was written specifically to commemorate the 350th anniversary of this 
latter translation) . In the second half, the author devotes one chapter 
to an account of the many 20th century translations and another to a 
stimulating discussion of the problems of the translator, judiciously 
provided with interesting illustrations from both scriptural and secular 
sources. 

A specially happy feature is the use of extended quotations from 
unhackneyed sources, such as Jerome’s Prologus Galeatus to Samuel 
and Kings, and Jowett’s essay on translating Plato. Grant’s reiterated 
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emphasis upon the need for understanding the Bible in the context 
of the Church, and his assertion that the ancient Church could never 
have conceived of the New Testament (without the Old) as “the Bible 
of Christians,” will be gratifying to many. The flavor of his style, 
which is not without salt, can be savored in the judgment he passes 
on the English Revised Version as a product of “the profound, ubiqui- 
tous, opulent conservatism of the Victorian era.” 


General Theological Seminary, ROBERT C. DENTAN. 
New York City. 


+ + + 


The Way of Israel. By James Muilenburg. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1961. $3.75. 


This little book, by Professor Muilenburg of Union Theological 
Seminary, can truly be said to contain the ripe fruit of a lifetime of 
teaching the Old Testament. It is a work which could be written only 
by one who had steeped himself in the literature of ancient Israel by 
continuous and concentrated study over the course of many years, 
for its field is the whole “way” of Israel, her approach to God, her 
understanding of human life, her literary forms and modes of expres- 
sion. In every chapter, the range of vision is enormous. If in some 
respects it might be called impressionistic rather than systematic, the 
impressions are deeply-rooted and systematically ordered. The first 
chapter deals with the terms, the rhetorical forms, and the literary 
types which are most characteristic of Israel’s way. The second chap- 
ter speaks of the symbols which are most typical of her genius: the 
“word,” the “road,” the law-court, the family, the schoolroom. After 
a chapter which treats of the Exodus and the Sinai Covenant as both 
the inaugural and formative events in Israel’s history, the book takes 
up some of the special ways which go to make up the larger Way— 
the way of law, of prophecy, of wisdom, and of worship—and appro- 
priately concludes with an account of Israel’s eschatology, the way of 
the future. 

Throughout the book one is conscious of the author’s profound 
involvement in his subject. There is not a page which is dull or 
academic, and the style has a sonority and breadth which is worthy 
of its subject. While the book will not displace any other—since there 
is none other quite like it—it ought to find its place in the library 
of every student of the Bible. It would be difficult to imagine a work 
which would bring one into more effective contact with the living 


spirit of Old ‘Testament religion. ROBERT C. DENTAN. 
+ + + 
The Day of Light. By H. B. Porter. Greenwich: Seabury Press, 1960. 
$1.75. 


Probably no Christian observance is more widely misunderstood 
than the weekly day of worship. Contrary to the almost universal 
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popular view, its celebration was not connected with the fourth com- 
mandment until the Middle Ages. In making Sunday a time of ascetic 
withdrawal from all normal human activities, the Puritans were 
reverting to late medieval practice rather than following the logic 
either of the Protestant Reformation or the ancient Catholic Church. 
These are bits of incidental, but important, information drawn from 
the pages of Professor Porter’s admirable monograph on the biblical 
and liturgical meaning of Sunday. 

Considering the amount of energy which has been devoted in 
recent years to the study of Baptism, Confirmation and the Eucharist, 
it is surprising that more attention has not been paid to the observ- 
ance of Sunday, which touches more directly and inescapably on the 
life of the average Christian than any of these. But certainly the 
present book was worth waiting for, since it is difficult to see how, 
within a brief compass, the topic could be more adequately treated. 

Even for comparatively sophisticated Christians, the meaning of 
Sunday is likely to be exhausted by the thought that it is a weekly 
commemoration of the Resurrection. It gains enormously, however, 
when one sees in it, as the ancient Church did, a reflection of the 
day on which the Bible story begins—the first day of creation, when 
God said, “Let there be light!”—and of the last day of the Bible 
story, when St. John the Divine received his vision of the coming of 
the City of Light; or when one sees it as the “eighth day” of Genesis 
17:12, the day of circumcision, when a new spiritual life begins; or 
when it is regarded as commemorating not only the Resurrection, 
but also the Ascension and the Gift of the Holy Spirit. 

These are just a few of the perspectives which Dr. Porter opens 
for his readers. His book deserves to be read and pondered by all the 
clergy and every literate layman. The style is not only lucid, but 
sometimes, especially in the opening pages, beautiful and moving. 


ROBERT C. DENTAN. 
+ + + 


Exploring the Bible. By Kendig Brubaker Cully. New York: More- 
house-Barlow, 1960. $1.75. 


The reader for Course 9 of the Episcopal Fellowship Series, writ- 
ten by the professor of Christian Education at Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, sustains the high standard set by other volumes in 
this useful set of Sunday school lessons. In 39 brief chapters, the 
pupils are taken through the whole of the Scriptures—Law, Prophets, 
Writings, and New Testament—and provided with a total perspective 
from which to grasp the meaning of the Word of God in its separate 
parts. The writing is clear, accurate and interesting; the maps are 
unusually good for a book of this kind. 


ROBERT C. DENTAN. 
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The Old Testament and’ ur Times. By Margaret T. Monro. New 
York: Longmans, 1960. 5°50. 


The contemporary revivai of biblical studies in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has produced a number of excellent manuals intended 
for the laity, to be used either privately or in discussion groups. Miss 
Monro’s small volume is an interesting example of the type, up-to-date 
(in spite of some incidental errors of fact), colloquially written, and 
attractively (though very expensively) printed. While the arrange- 
ment—beginning with the Wisdom Literature as the most accessible 
to moderns and then working back through the prophets—is ingeni- 
ous, it is not very satisfactory, since it gives no sense of the flow and 
coherence of the Old Testament story, and, by omitting any discussion 
of Moses and the Exodus, makes Old Testament religion appear to 
bea building without foundations. ROBERT C. DENTAN. 
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Saint Thomas Church 


IN THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 


New York 1823-1954 
By 


GEORGE E. DeMILLE 
Canon of Albany 


“Canon DeMille has added to his other valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of the American Episcopal Church a 
parish history that, in our judgment, ranks high among 
similar contributions in this special field.” 

—Dr. E. H. Ecxet, in Historica, MAGAZINE 


“This is one of the very best parish histories that has ever 
been written.”—Dr. Rosert S. Bosuer, Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History and Director of Graduate Studies, 
the General Theological Seminary, New York City 
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MORE LAY READERS 


THAN CLERGY! 


A STUDY OF THE OFFICE OF LAY READER 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


By the REV. CANON WALTER H. STOWE, S.T.D. 
Historiographer of the Church 


Beginning with the year 1951, the American Episcopal Church has had 
more Lay Readers than Clergy! This study is the most complete known to 
us. Subjects covered: An Ancient Office . . . In the Church of England... 
The Lay Reader in the Colonial Church . . . The Lay Reader in the Early 
American Canons . . . The Growth of the Church Calls for Action . . . The 
Revisions of 1883 and 1886 . . . The Lay Reader in an Age of Secularism 
. . - Revisions of the Canon in 1904 and 1952 . . . The Distribution of Lay 
Readers in the Church . . . The Priesthood of the Laity . . . Training Schools 
for Lay Readers . . . Partners in a World-Wide Struggle . . . Five Statistical 
Tables... 


Publication No. 42 . . . 50 Cents 
+ + + 


ETHELBERT TALBOT: 1848-1928 

Missionary Bishop 

Diocesan Bishop 

Presiding Bishop 

By the REV. C. RANKIN BARNES, S.T.D. 
Secretary of the General Convention 
The Rev. George Buzzelle (1867-1944), who served in Wyoming and Idaho 
under Bishop Talbot, said of him: “ “There were giants in those days,’ . . . 
and greatest of all, Ethelbert Talbot, Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho. . . . He 
was the ideal man for the West as the West was then constituted. An 
indefatigable worker. . . . And how people flocked to hear him. A strong 
and inspiring preacher. .. .” 
Publication No. 41 . . . Illustrated . . . $1.00 
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tory, by Dr. Nelson R. Burr, 
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PROT The Intellectual Revolution ond 
THE NEW PRAYERS The Anglican Communion 
in the PRAYER BOOK ? 
Arther Mailer 
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THE COPY, 50¢ 


By JAMES ARTHUR MULLER 


“A valuable contribution to 
prayer book literature.” — The 
Living Church 
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by WALTER H. STOWE 
THE COPY, 25¢ 
“A terpiece.” 
Maxon 
Church Historical Society 


What the British “Journal of Ecclesiastical History” 
(Vol. VII, pp. 111-113) has said about 


“The Case of the Episcopal Churches 
in the United States Considered” 


BY WILLIAM WHITE 
EDITED BY RICHARD G. SALOMON 


66N CONNECTION with chapter seventeen of Nelson Burr’s book,* 
the perusal of the new edition of The Case of the Episcopal 
Churches in the United States Considered is strongly recommended. 
This controversial essay from the pen of William White, although it 
advanced proposals which subsequently were abandoned or modified, 
embodies the first draft of the organization of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in America as it exists today. Here we have the text of 
the original edition in modern dress and with critical notes, accom- 
panied by a collection of letters opposing the pamphlet’s Lockean 
theories and some statements by White in their defence. Now readily 
available to the public are several of the documents which went into 
the mill for the important study reviewed above.* Professor Salomon 
performs a fine service in preparing this new edition of The Case 
and offering his informative introduction and notes to the text.” 


*This refers to Dr. Nelson R. Burr’s, The Anglican Church in New Jersey 
(Church Historical Society Publication No. 40), which was reviewed in the same 
issue of the Journal. 
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THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


A MINIATURE HIsTory 


By WALTER H. STOWE The Copy, 25¢ 
Historiographer of the Church 


“A brilliant survey (in 64 pages) of the relationship of this Church to the 
historic Church of the English race and to the worldwide Anglican Com- 
munion, and of its history from its feeble colonial beginnings down to the 
present, together with a brief concluding appraisal of its place in the con- 
temporary religious scene and the distinctive values which it has to contribute 


to America and the world.”—Dr. E. H. ECKEL, Rector, Trinity Church, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF CHURCH HISTORY 


Early © Medieval The Reformation 
By RICHARD G. SALOMON By POWELL MILLS DAWLEY 
Professor of Church History Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
Bexley Hall, Kenyon College The General Theelogical Seminary 

The Copy, 25¢ The Copy, 50c 


“I want to tell you how very much I like the two brochures of Dr. Salomon 
and Dr. Dawley. At long last I have something on Church History which I 
can conscientiously put into a layman’s hands. So much of this sort of thing 
has been apologetic and biased, without letting the facts—all of them—speak 
for themselves. Also they look attractive and readable. I am spreading the 
news about them to all my friends in the parochial ministry."—Dr. MASSEY 
H. SHEPHERD, Jr., Professor of Liturgics, The Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific. 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 Rathervue Place Austin 5, Texas 


For the year 1962 


r “HE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY suggest some 
of these first-rate historical and biographical books. 
Each of these volumes is attractively printed, cloth- 
bound, and of permanent value—a most welcome addition to 


the Library of any Clergyman or Layman interested in the 
History of the Church. See Order Coupon, Advertising Page 8. 


No. 45. MARYLAND’S ESTABLISHED CHURCH, by 
Nelson W. Rightmyer. 


“Students of American Church History know by this time that any- 

thing written by Dr. Rightmyer is bound to be a sound piece of 

scholarly writing. This book is no exception.”—-CANON GEORGE E. 
, author of Nos. 16 and 12, below. 


$5.00 


No. 40. THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN NEW JERSEY, 
by Nelson R. Burr. 


“I venture to prophesy that this book (784 pages) will stand for a 
hundred years as the definitive treatment of the subject.”—-Dr. WAL- 
TER H. StowE, Historiographer of the Church. 


$10.00 


No. 38. EXPLORING THE SILENT SHORE OF MEM- 
ORY, by Henry St. George Tucker. 
The Autobi phy of our former Presiding Bishop, covering his 
early life in Virginia, and his —— = Japan. Bishop Tucker was 
“one of the human agents used by to promote the growth of 
Seikokwai” (the Holy Catholic Church in Japan). As President of 
St. Paul’s University and as Bishop of Kyoto, he was instrumental 
in developing native leadership in the Japanese Church, thus prepar- 
ing it for its current opportunity. $4.00 


e 
No. 36-I. VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH: VOLUME I, 
1607-1727, by George MacLaren Brydon. $7.50 

e 


No. 36-II. VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH: VOLUME II, 

1727-1814, by George MacLaren Brydon. $10.00 
“Virginia's Mother Church is the most valuable contribution to the 
history of Virginia made in a long time, and puts Dr. MacLaren Bry- 
don in the front rank of the state’s historians. Without this book, 
the history of Virginia in the colonial and Revolutionary periods 


could not understood.” ——-H. J. ECKENRODE, Author of Separation 
of Church and State in Virginia. 
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No. 33. THE GENERAL CONVENTION: OFFICES AND 
OFFICERS, 1785-1950, by C. Rankin Barnes. 

The story of the legislative body of our Church. “It contains a series 

of brief biographical sketches of the officers of General Convention 

with an interwoven account of the nature and growth of the duties 

of their offices. . . . It is the first attempt at such a compilation and 


it is a very successful one. . . .”—BISHOP WALTER H. Gray, 06 
Connecticut. ° 


No. 32. BRITISH HUMANITARIANISM: Essays Honor- 
ing Frank J. Klingberg, edited by Samuel C. 
McCulloch. 


“Ministers who seek new sermon material, laymen who wish to en- 
large their perspective, and historians who want a fuller understand- 
ing of Britain and her empire will gain by perusing British Human- 
itarianism. Once again, we are reminded that religious-ethical forces 
are of superlative importance in human history.”—-GARLAND DowNn- 
UM, in The Christian Century. e $4.00 


No. 29 A BISHOP OF THE GREAT PLAINS, by George 
Allen Beecher. 

“My letter grows out of my delight with the Beecher book... . I 

could not put it down. ... I show it to callers, and, if they are non- 

readers, I show them the pictures. Every one mentioned in the vol- 

ume comes to life. The pa: on Willa Cather are the finest in all 


literature.”—Pror. FRANK J. KLINGBERG, the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


No. 28 THE PROVINCE OF THE PACIFIC, by Louis 
Childs Sanford. 


This is an accurate account of the development of the Episcopal 
Church in the West by the one best qualified to write in terms of the 
roar of which he was president for many years. Following a 


rilliant essay [‘‘Provinces: Ancient and Modern”] by Bishop Par- 
sons, there is the story of the way in which the Church in the West 
was organized.”—Dr. RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER, in The Churchman. 


No. 23. THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN DELAWARE, by 
Nelson W. Rightmyer. 
“The volume on the early history of the Church in Delaware is ex- 
cellent. I read every word of it at once upon its arrival. Congratula- 
tions for another worthy publication.”—-Dr. Massey H. SHEPHERD, 
Jr., Professor of Liturgics, Church Divinity School of the Pacits.00 
No. 22. QUARTER OF A MILLENNIUM, TRINITY 
CHURCH IN THE CITY OF NEY YORK: 1697- 
1947, edited by E. Clowes Chorley. 
“This is the history, covering a ap of two hundred and fifty years, 
of a parish which the Bishop of London described in the anniversary 
sermon as being ‘unique throughout the whole of Christendom.’ ”— 
Dr. G. MACLAREN BryDON, William and Mary Quarterly. $3.00 
See Next Page for Order Coupon »-—> 
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Books for the year 1962 


[See also, the two preceding pages] 


No. 16. A HISTORY OF THE DIOCESE OF ALBA 

by George E. DeMille. 
“This excellent and well-documented monograph covers the work of 
the Church of England and the Episcopal Church in the area sur- 
rounding Albany. . . . When they are as well done as this one, they 
merit the attention of the general student. .. .,—Dr. WILLIAM WIL- 
SON MANROSS, in Church History. $2.50 


No. 13. ANGLICAN EVANGELICALISM, edited by A. C. 
Zabriskie. 

“The Church Historical Society has once again given us a reall 

valuable volume. . Conducted throughout on a high plane, wit 

adequate scholarship, ‘sweet reasonableness, and here and there rising 
to genuine heights of fervor in presenting ——- truths, this 
book should be widely read and pondered.”—Holy Cross Magazine. 


$3.00 
No. 12. THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN THE AMER- 
ICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH, by George E. 


DeMille. 
“A more fair-minded and judicious history of this very controversial 
question could not be written. . . . Taking the whole record into ac- 


count ... it does not appear to the author, or to this reviewer, that 
the ‘Catholic movement’ is a Romeward movement or likely to be- 
come one.”—The Christian — the leading Protestant 083.00 
No. 11. ANGLICAN HUMANITARIANISM IN COLON- 
IAL NEW YORK, by Frank J. Klingberg. 
“Dr. Klingberg has taken the humanitarian efforts of the English 
Church in New York and shows that the benighted races were upper- 
most in the minds of the bishops and leaders of the benevolent so- 
cieties in the 18th century. . . . This splendid scholar has furnished 
a book which should open the eyes of those who dismiss the Church’s 
influence as trivial and insigni — Churchman. $5 
3.00 


No. 10 APOSTLE OF NEW JERSEY—JOHN TALBOT: 
1645-1727, by Edgar L. Pennington. 

“Dr. Pennington has given us an interesting and accurate study of 

an important figure in our Church’s history.” —Dr. WILLIAM WILSON 

MAnross, in Historical Magazine. $2.50 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 Rathervue Place, Austin 5, Texas 


I enclose check in the amount of $_........... for which please 
send me the following checked items: 
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New Yous 11, New Yous 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY IN VIRGINIA | 
Vincinia 


TH2, DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE 


Nasnoram, Wisconsm 


IMVINIFY 
140 Prospacr Sraxer 
New Haven 11, Commorncor. 


| 1842 | NASHOTAH HOUSE 
O8 THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 
1%1 § THE BPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY = 


ALL WITHIN THE CHURCH 


The Church HYMNAL Corporation 
Publishers of all church editions of Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Prayer Book Studies and the Hymnal. 
Books are of the finest quality at surprisingly low 


‘Tae Church LIFE insurance Corporation 


Low premium cost life insurance for the clergy, lay 
officials and workers of the Church and their im- 
mediate families. Policies to meet your needs. 


The Church FIRE insurance Corporation 


Fire and allied lines, fime arts, theft, glass 
for churches and floaters for clergy . . . costs 


up to 20% less... premiums payable quar- 
terly, without interest. 


fai The Church AGENCY Corporation 


20 Exchange Plece — New York 5, N. Y. 
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